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CHAPTER IV. 
An honest man, close buttoned to the chin, 
Broadcloth without, and a warm heart within. 
CowPER, 

Too terrified to speak or to make any exclama- 
tion, Clement Woodleigh and his strangely dis- 
covered companion gaze at each other in silence ; 
the painter is the first to recover his presence of 
mind, and, kneeling upon the grass, he takes 
his friend’s head upon his knee. 

“He has evidently been stunned by a blow 
from behind,” says Clement Woodleigh. “See, 
here is. a wound just behind the left ear !”’ 

**Who is he?” asks the girl, in some awe. 
Such a sight as this she has never seen. 

“ He is my friend, Sir Mervyn Petherick,” is 
the reply. “I saw a little brook near +0 She 
that easel stands,” he continues, “ will you take 
this handkerchief, soak it in it, and bring it to 
me ?” 

Passively, she obeys him. Over the sward 
she goes in her bare feet, laves the handkerchief 
m8 the running water, and takes it back to 


With some considerable difficulty Clement 
Woodleigh gucceeds in his friend and 
moving him eway from the pool of blood. 
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[A HARBOUR OF REFUGE.} 


Sir Mervyn lies like a log in his arms, and 
the painter is beginning to feel somewhat 
alarmed at his continued unconsciousness. 


As tenderly as a woman might have done, he 

washes the blood away from his friend’s 
temples, opens his shirt collar, and moistens his 
lips with the dripping handkerchief. 

The girl stands by, looking on in amazement. 
At length, acting upon Clement Woodleigh’s 
directions, she kneels down and chafes the hands 
of the unconscious man. 

Finally their efforts are rewarded. 

Sir Mervyn Petherick gives a faint sigh, and 
the girl, at a sign from Clement Woodleigh, 
washes the handkerchief in the stream, and 
again brings it back saturated. 

They lay it on his brow, and try to bind up 
the wound at his ear. 

He is but dimly conscious of what is being 
done to him, and moans faintly. 

“T say, old boy!’ says Clement Woodleigh, 
* how did it all happen ?” 

A moan is the only reply. 

“Well, don’t mind saying anything for a 
minute, we'll soon manage to get you all 
right.” 

“They bathe his head, they chafe his hands, 
and fan him; and succeed in staunching the 
blood ; until Sir Mervyn opens his heavy eyes, 
and sees before him a nymph of the woods! 

The Lady Isola Marbourne; her glorious eyes 
anxiously fixed upon his face, whilst her long, 
black hair rippled away from her Clytie brow, 
and swept the ground whereon she knelt. 

His head is confused, and he closes his eyes 
for a few minutes to ye hd gather together his 
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saw just before he became unconscious! Sc 
great a transformation could not take place. 

Moreover this girl was dressed as a peasant, 
and looks like an empress! Whereas, the other 
had a face like an angel, and the form of a 
fairy ! 

Slowly he again opens his eyes, and asks his 
friend : 

* Woodleigh, who is this ?” 

For a minute Clement Woodleigh hesitates. 
The title and the girl’s appearance seem so very 
incongruous that he fears the exertion of recon- 
ciling them may be too much for his friend’s 
now confused brain. 

«You'll learn all in good time,’”’ he says, cheer- 
fully. “Don’t talk now, nor exert yourself in 
any way just at present. Don’t even say how 
you have been wounded. We can hear it all 
when you are better able to speak.” 

Sir Mervyn presses the painter’s hand in 
silence in acknowledgment of his thoughtful- 
ness. 

You must be got home out of this,” observes 
Clement Woodleigh, looking ruefully at the pale 
face and prostrate figure of his friend. 

* Perhaps I can walk with your help to the 
nearest cottage,” faintly suggests Sir Mervyn. 

“You must not think of such a thing,” 
hastily responds Clement Woodleigh : “it would 
be sheer madness. No; I will leave you here 
with this young lady whilst I go in search of 
a conveyance. You will stay with Sir Mervyn ?”’ 
he added, addressing the girl. 

“Oh, yes!” she eagerly and unconventionally 
exclaims, raising her lovely lustrous eyes to the 

ter’s face. ‘I never saw anyone like this 
fore, but I can put the wet cloth on his fore- 
head if he becomes whiter.” 
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Sir Mervyn listens like one in adream. Who 
is this girl, he wonders, this nymph of the 
woods with the grace of a peeress and the garb 


a 


of a peasant? 


* Don’t let him speak much,” Clement Wood- 
tei¢h whispers to her. 
And he goes hastily away in search of the 


conveyance. 

He does not know the way very well, so he is 
@ longer time away than he otherwise might 
have been. 

Presently he reaches a farmhouse, and there 
tells how Sir Mervyn has been wounded and is 
lying in Brakeholme Park. 

The farmer happens to be one of Sir Mervyn’s 
tenants. 

In a few minutes a light-covered waggon is 
harnessed, some soft hay and a few pillows put 
into it, and Clement Woodleigh, the farmer, and 
his son drive quickly to the scene of the 
disaster. 

They cannot bring the waggon very near the 
wounded man, so they are obliged to carry him 
for some considerable distance. 

By his side walks the beautiful, bare-footed 
girl, at whom the farmer and his son look in un- 
ieigned surprise. 

“Who is she, sir?” at length asks the younger 
farmer, unable any longer to restrain his 
curiosity. 

Clement Woodleigh hesitates for just one 
minute, and then he says: 

“You know the neighbourhood well, of 
course ?”” 

The young man ,smiles. 

“T ought, sir. Iam five-and-twenty years of 
age, and I have lived here all my life, and my 
ancestors since the time of Queen Elizabeth.” 

«You know the strange character the Earl of 
Brakeholme bears ?” 

“That I do,eir, He's mad with wickedness, 
they say.” 

«And I am inelined to think ‘the report is 
correct,” returns Clement Woodleigh. “It is 
well you, as decent, respectable men, should be 
some of the first in the neighbourhood to know 
that that young girl is the Lady Isola Mar- 
bourne. 

The young man starts, and looks curiously at 
the girl. a 

«Then it is true, sir,” he exclaims, in amaze- 
ment, “that the baseborn of Brakeholme and 
his sister, who take care of the Towers, have 
really had the young lady with them there ?” 

“Quite true. I have taken upon myself to 
take her away.” 

“You are right, sir,” says the young man, 
warmly, “for there are those in the neighbour- 
hood who say they have heard the young lady 
being ill-treated, but the two cunning old people 
kept her so well-concealed that no one could be 
quite sure of the truth.” 

This conversation takes place as they walk by 
the side of the slow-going waggon, within which 
lies Sir Mervyn, with his head upon the pillows, 
the Lady Isola seated by his side. 

Stephen Jordan, the young farmer, is acute 
and intelligent, and keenly interested in the 
story which Clement Woodleigh tells him. 

For the painter unfolds to him the whole 
strange tale of the Lady Isola’s eseape; of the 
circumstances under which he found her; and 
of his having locked up the brother and 
sister. 

“I am rather uneasy about the latter part of 
the affair,” he says, seriously ; “suppose they 
could not get out, and that anything were to 
happen to them, it would be rather awk- 
ward.” 

“That is true,” responds Stephen Jordan; 
“but they deserve to get a good fright.” 

“Oh! no doubt of it! But then I. don’t want 
to think any harm may come to them.” 

“If you care to go to the Towers to look 
after them this evening, sir, and don’t like to go 
alone, my brother and I will go with you,” 
volunteers the young farmer; “we won’t say 
anything about it—you don’t know us yet, sir; 
but anyone in the county can tell you that the 
word of a Jordan is as good as his oath.” 

“*I believe you most firmly,” replies Clement 
Woodleigh, looking into the yourg «man’s 


honest, sunburnt countenance; “and I thank 
you most warmly. I shall be very pleased to 
have the company of you and your brother.” 

Arrived at home, Sir Mervyn Petherick is 
lifted carefully from the waggon, and carried 
to bed. 

The servants all crowd around in consterna- 
tion at their master’s accident ; and amazement 
at the appearance of Isola. 

Their curiosity and astonishment are further 
increased when Clement Woodleigh takes the 
girl’s hand, and leading her up to the old house- 
keeper, says: ’ 

“Mrs. Mason, this young lady is the Lady 
Isola Marbourne, the daughter of the Earl of 

3rakeholme. ‘She is likely to stay here for 
some little ‘time, ‘therefore, [ put her under 
your care. ‘You will see that she wants for 
nothing, and ‘pray supply her with everything 
she may require.” 

But the girl clings to Clement Woodleigh. 

“ You are not going away ?” she asks, witha 
frightened air. 

“No, certainly not. I shall be in the house, 
and you can see ‘me ‘whenever you wish. But 
now you'will let me go to my friend, will you 
not?” 

Mrs. Mason appoints’a'maid to wait upon the 
Lady Isola; and many are the conferences*held 
as to producing clothes for her. 

“ T’llwait and hear all about her first from 
Mr. Woodleigh,” ‘decides Mrs. Mason ; ** these 
painter folk, I’ve heard tell, are very queer, so 
Pll wait.” 

Meantime the doctor had been in attendance 
upon Sir Mervyn. 

The painter tellgall he knows respecting the 
occurrence, and Doctor Fleming looks as sur- 
prised as does everyone who has heard of the 
strange event. 

“Sir Mervyn ‘must not be asked an 
tions at present,” says the doctor, as 
Woodleigh finishes his story. 

Is there any danger ?” ‘asks ‘the painter ap- 
prehensively. 

“Oh, no! I think not. Of course, great 
precaution must be used. A certain amount of 
fever must be e ted because of the exces- 
sive loss of blood, and the febrile symptoms 
must not be augmented by any undue excite- 
ment which can possibly be avoided.” 

So Clement Woodleigh is obliged to restrain 
his curiosity for this evening at least. 

At the appointed hour he sallies forth to 
keep his appointment with Stephen and Mark 
Jordan. 

He finds them waiting for him at the place 
named, armed with stout sticks and a dark 
lantern. 

«We thought it well to bring this, sir,” said 
Stephen, indicating the lantern. 

«You were quite right—now you know the 
way, so if you take me to the great rusty iron 
gates of the Towers, I can ‘lead the way to the 
little iron door.” 


ques- 
lement 





CHAPTER V. 


‘Whether in ser or fire, in earth or air, 
The extravagant and erring spirit lies 
To his confine. Hamer. 


Tur two young farmers are well acquainted 

with every yard of woodland, and with every 
path and short-cut across Brakeholme Park ; so 
that they come in sight of the frowning Towers, 
looming black and mysterions against the soft 
haze of the summer sky, much sooner than 
Clement Woodleigh could have believed 
possible, when he recollected how very difficult 
he had found it to thread his way through the 
forest glades. 
The pale summer moon had arisen, and is 
throwing her soft radiance over the scene. By 
its light they see two large dark objects slowly 
drifting along the river Brake in the vicinity of 
the Towers. 

“ What are those objects on the river?” asks 
Clement Woodleigh, scrutinising them nar- 
rowly. 

“Oh! they are only coal-barges, sir,” replies 


good distance here, and as there is none of the 
family living at the Towers, permission was 
asked for the barges to pass backwards and for- 
wards.” 

* Butwhy ?” asks the painter. 

“Well, sir, it is a convenience to many of the 
farmers holding the land yonder, that is, the 
other side of the Towers, for they sometimes 
use the barges for carrying corn backwards and 
forwards,” 

“T see,” says the painter, meditatively ; and 
thinking how such an element must destroy the 
sylvan character of the scene. 

« We find them very convenient,” continues 
the young man; “and I hear my father say 
that even if the Earl came to live at Brake- 
holme Towers, and wanted to stop the traffic, 
he couldn’t do somnow, asthe right of way has 
been established.” 

“ Rather unpleasant, I should say.” 

Well,” says Mark Jordan, “serve him right. 
He has never done anything for us; and it 
would be hard if the only benefit we tenants 
can ‘derive from the ‘property should be) done 
away with.” 

“Yes,” replies Clement Woodleigh, * the 
BRarlof Brakeholme certainly does not appear 
to think that the possession of land extails 
duties ‘upon his ‘part towards ‘those who live 
upon it.” \ 

“Duties! -ejaculates Mark Jordan, cdn- 
temptuously, “did yyou ever hear of a- Brake- 
holme who did anything because it was his duty 
todo so !” 

“‘That’s true, Mark,” returns his brother. 
“T daresay, sir,’ he continues, addressing 
Clement Woodleigh, “that ‘accounts forth 
neglect of his daughter.” 

“Possibly.” } 
aver are now just in‘view ofthe great rusty | 


ed ; 

“The Towers” looks weird and imposing in | 
the'moonlight, but-as usual, no sight nor sound 
of human life is there. 

“Tam not quite sure that I can find the iron 
door,” ‘says Clement Woodleigh, in a low tone. 

“T think I know where it is,” replies Mark 
Jordan ; “ just give’me the lantern, Steve.” 

They follow him, as he cautiously feels along 
the ‘wall, ever and anon flashing the lantern 
along the ivy-grown wall. 

At length they reach the magnolia tree, and 
Clement Woodleigh, with a sudden recollection 
of the vision he had seen beneath it on that 
afternoon, exclaimed in a low voice: 

“We must be near it. I remember the door 
was opposite this tree, or nearly so.” 

A few stéps further on, and ‘they reach the 
door. 

It is locked! 

Clement Woodleigh had left it wide open, so 
he cannot aceount for this state of affairs, save 
that the old man and woman have managed to 
get out of the room, and:have'cut off all means 
of communication. 

“This is most extraordinary,’ he says, in 
a dilemma. “I don’t know what to think of 
it.” 

. “Perhaps there was ‘someone else in the 
Towers who came to their assistance,” ‘sensibly 
suggested Mark Jordan. 

“That is not atall improbable,” says Clement 
Woodleigh, as he presses the iron door, which 
refuses to yield to his efforts; “this door is 
tight enough,” he’continues; “no chanee of our, 
being able to force it.” 

«Let us try our united strength,” interpos es 
Mark Jordan. 

« Ah!no use!” says Clement Woodleigh, ‘ ‘as 
he gives it another push“ nothing’short /of a 
couple of crowbars could force it.” 

«You evidently don’t know the strength /, that 
farm-labour can give a mun, sir,” says St /ephen 
Jordan ; ‘my brother and I, sir, althoug}/, T say 
it myself, that shouldn’t, are considered , two of 
the best wrestlers and two of the strong est men 
in the county.” 

“And you yourself, sir,” says Mark ,’*Jook a 
very strong, powerful man.” 

Yes, I’m pretty strong,” replie . Clément 
Woodleigh; “then let us put our 8’ poulders ‘to 








Stephen Jordan ; “the Brake is. navigable for a 


‘the door and try what we can do.” 
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«Stop a minute,” says Stephen, apprehen- 
sively. “I forgot altogether that we may be 
taken up for housebreakers. It is a great risk 
{9 run.” 

“Yes, it is arisk. I have thought of that,” 
replies the painter, calmly, ‘but if you are both 
willing to risk it, ’Il stand by you. I'll answer 
for my friend, Sir Mervyn Petherick, doing the 
same, and you both know he is a magistrate, 
and a power in the country.” 

‘Well, Steve ?” m 

*« Well, Mark ?” 

«« Will you zisk it, Steve ?” 

«Will you, Mark ?” 

«“'There’s mother, you know.” 

« Yes; that is chiefly why I hesitate.” 

«Don’t do anything that your will does notigo 
with, my good fellows!” says the painter. “I 
know very well it is a touchy piece of business 
altogether. I am onlya stranger to you, so I 
have not.even a claim upon your friendship.” 

““Don’t say that, sir,” replies Stephen, in a 
depreeatory tone; “you are our landlord’s 
friend, and we feel bound to do what we can for 
you.” 

“Come, Steve, we'll risk it!’ exclaims Mark 
Jordan, laying down the lantern in a safe place, 
and proceeding to divest himself of his coat and 
waistcoat, 

They. each follow his example ia silence. 

Suddenly Maxk exclaims, ina warning tone: 

“Hush! Listen!” 

They have retreated into the shade of the 
magnolia tree, there to leave their superfuous 
clothing. 

At Mark’s warning they snddenly stand still, 
not moving hand er foot; searcely daring to 
breathe. | 

In the moonlight two men advange. 

A thrill of terror runs through thetwo rustios. 
Stephen trembles violently, and grasps an, arm 
each of his brother and of Clement Wood- 
leigh. 

Mark is alsoagitated, but. Clement Woodleigh 
simply leoks on in sheer bewilderment. 

For the moonlight shines fall upon the two 
men. as’ they walk slowly round from ‘the direc- 
tion of the river ; their.countenances, and every 
detail of their dress, saye the colours, can be 
seen distinctly. 

They are dressed in the fashion of about one 
hundred. and fifty years ago. 

They have silk stockings, high-heeled shoes 
with. buckles, knee breeches, long-flapped waist- 
coats, light-coloured. embroidered goats, gleanly- 
shaven faces, and powdered hair, the latter 
gathered into a queue behind. 

In their hands they carry their jewelled 
cocked-hats, and they walk—in utter silence— 
slowly and deliberately, past the magnolia, tree, 
beneath which cower the affrighted and amazed 
watchers. : 2 

What are they? Who are they? Whence 
came they? ‘Whither have theygene ? 

These are questions which suggest themselves 
to all three; but not one utters,a words as long 
as the two men are in.sight. 

Like visions of the night—-like apparitions of 
some dead and; gone Marbournes or Brakeholmes 
—they seem, but not like anything human. 

Clement Woodleigh is prepared for anything 
strange that may happen in this place; he is 
a believer, to some extent, in mysticism and 
magic, but anything; more mystical than the 
appearance of the two men who have just passed 
he has never seen. 

“Heaven preserve us!” exclaimed Stephen 
Jordan, whois the most terrified of the three. 
“‘T never believed in it before; but there are 
two wicked twin Earls of Brakeholme:” 

“ You are right, Steve,” says Mark. ‘I never 
believed in the story myself before, although 
several trustworthy people have told me they 
have seen them.” 

“What is the story?” asked' Clement Wood- 
leigh ; “but speak low.” 

Stephen wiped the -perspiration from’ his 
brow, by passing his shirtsleeve\across it, and 
says, in dwhisper : 

“I've heard «my mother and /others tell the 
story, sir. It appears there sere twims.onee 
born to a Countess of ‘Brakeholme,;.a proud, 


revengeful, passionate lady. She took a dislike | company me in trying to followand find oft the 


to the one that was really the eldest, and some 
say she killed him by her own hand. They were 
young men at: the time, and so noted for their 
wildness and debauchery that they were called 
‘the*wicked twin Earls.’ Well, the old Earl, 
the father, cared mest for the one the Countess 
was said to have killed,.so he in revenge is said 
to have killed the younger one, his mother’s 
favourite.” 

* What an awful tale,” says Clement Wood- 
leigh, listening attentively. 

“That is not all,” continues Stephen, with a 
shaking voice. “‘ Ever since then there has al- 
ways been a doubtas to who is the rightful Earl of 
Brakeholme, and the prophecy is, that whenever 
the doubt really exists, that these two young 
men shall walk round Brakeholme Towers on 
moonlight nights, followed by their father and 
mother, who never can overtake them.” 

“ Don’t you think it may be.some people play- 
ing a trick?” suggests the painter, who, how- 
ever, like all imaginative: persons, is rather im- 
pressed, both by the strange appearances and by 
the strange tule. 

“No, sir, I don’t,” shortly responds Stephen 
Jordan. “Hveryonein the neighbourhood can 
tell you that these apparitions have: been seen 
from time immemorial.’ 

“That’strue, sir,” chimesin Mark. “I never 
saw them myself before, although I have been 
born here, and have lived here all my life, but 
I know that many people, whose truth I can 
depend upon, have said they have seen them 
also.” 

As Mark speaks, Stephen Jordan. gives a 
gasp, and convulsively clutches the arm of 
Clement Woodleigh. 

“What is the matter now?’ asked the 


painter. 

“Look !” he ‘ejaculates, in a husky voice, at 
the same time pointing in the direction of the 
great iron gates. 

Another surprise, and. another mystery! 

Two figures more.approach. They area good 
way off as yet, far beyond ‘the gates, but the 
moonlight streams full upon them, and the ‘three 
watchers can recognise that they are the figures 
of a man and. a woman. 

Slowly they advance, with the same measured 
steps, as those of their predecessors. 

With measured and stately pace they come 
along, and ave now within a few yards of where 
the young men stand. 

“T shall speak to them,” says Clement Wood- 
leigh, half questioningly, and im a low tone. 

** For Heaven’s sake, sir!” exclaims Stephen, 
in an agony of terror, “don’t do,anything of the 
kind; don’t you see it’s:the wicked old Earl and 
Countess, the father and mother of the wicked 
twin earls.” 

The woman is elderly and majestic-looking, 
attired in rich brocade, with a long, peaked 
stomacher, mittens, high-heeled shoes, and a 
huge mob-cap surmounting her :powdered hair, 
which is piled high upon a eushion. 

Her train.is thrown over her arm, thus show- 
ing ‘her quilted satin petticoat, with a large 
pocket hanging ‘at the side. 

Her companion is dressed:much in ‘the same 
style as ‘the, preceding two; he looks stern and 
dignified, .and the eyes of both seem to gaze 
straight before them jim a stony, unseeing 
manner. . 

They follow in the same path.as the preceding 
two, and disappear at precisely the same point. 

«Pluck, up your courage, man!” whispers 
Clement Woodleigh to Stephen Jordan, “and 
let us follow them.” 

“No, sir,” replies Stephen, his teeth chatter- 
ing. “I wouldn’t follow them if you were to 
offer me the whole of Brakeholme Park.” 

“I have no patience with such superstition !”” 
exclaims Clement Woodleigh, in a lowtone. “TI 
am determined to follow them, and try ‘and un- 
ravel this mystery.” 

“Take my advice, sir, and don't be rash,” says 
Mark Jordan, who, although he does not show 
it so plainly, “‘is quite .as ‘terrified as his 
brother.” F 





“Once for all, will either or both of you ac- 





’ 


secret of these appearances ? 

The painter speaks with the stern, decid 
tone of a man who means what he says. 

The brothers do not reply. S 

“Then I go on the quest by myself, my 
friends,” he continues, in a determined tone. 
“I do not reproach you with a lack of physical 
pluck, it is in moral courage you are deficient.” 

“Be warned, sir, and don’t go!’ exclain 
Stephen Jordan, earnestly. “Anyone who ha 
ever tried to follow the wicked. twins has surely 
repented of it bitterly in some way.” 

“Tl chance it,” says Clement Woodleizh 
«Lend me the dark lantern, and if you are 
afraid to stay there, go home, and don’t wait for 
me.” 

There was no use in trying to dissuade him 
from his purpose. 

The painter took the lantern in one hand and 
a stout stick in the other, and thus equipped, h 
followed in the footsteps of the four figures they 
had just seen pass by. 





CHAPTER VI. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. Hamrrr. 

“Srnyz!” exclaims Mark Jordan, as soon as 
the painter disappears from their view, and that 
they are at length convinced he really means to 
put into practice his resolution of wying to solve 
this mystery, “I think we ought to follow the 
gentleman.” 

“No, Mark! No! No goodcan come of try- 
ing to look into such things!” 

“Tt’s a fool-hardy thing to do.” says Stephen 
Jordan, who would throw himself into the 
middle of.a.fight. on a market day or lead a for- 
lorn hope, but who was utterly and abjecily 
terrified at anything that his most mundane 
senses could not thoroughly comprehend. 

And these four appearances are utterly he- 
yond his most mundane comprehension. 

Often and often by the fireside of a wintbr’s 
evening had he heard the legend of the wickel 
twin earls, and of their no less wicked parents, 
and the story has made so deep an impression 
upon his stolid, bucolic mind, that the actual 
sight of these hitherto mythical personages is 
enough to make him quake with the most utter, 
dire, and abject terror. 

It is always.so with the stolid, ignorant, or 
half-educated mind. 

That which is beyond ordinany comprehension 
jis considered superhuman. 

Never would it have occurred to either of 
these young men to try and sift the matter of 
these appearances to the uttermost, as it at 
once struck Clement Woodleigh as being tho 
most rational;thing to do. 

No; to them things certainly were what they 
seemed; and they never would have dreamed of 
so far outraging all established tradition as to 
attempt to disbelieve in the ghosts of Brake- 
holme Towers. 

“I don’t half like the gentleman going off 
there by himself,’ again says Mark, who 
cherishes a firm belief in the evil eye, and in the 
power of the powers of evil to lure humanity to 
unheard-of calamities. ‘Ill follow him, Steve, 
it’s only right !” 

‘For Heaven’s sake don’t leave me!” ex- 
claims the unhappy Stephen. “I shall die of 
fright if you. leave me !” 

“Then come with me if you are such 2 
coward !” says Mark, stolidly; “but I won't 
stay here and think something may have hap- 
pened to the gentleman.” 

But Stephen clings to his brother’s arm, and 
the result is that Clement Woodleiga is left to 
prosecute. his search alone. 

He follows as far as he knows in the wake of 
the four mysterious figures, hut there is neither 
sight nor sound of them. 

He is beginning to be a little nervous. Every- 
thing is so still, and it literally seemsas though 
the earth had opened and had taken them to its 
bosom; for the place is as though they had 








never been there. 
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He feels cautiously along the walls. There is 
no door, no gate, no opening of any kind. Now 
and again he flashes the lantern against the 
wall, but with no good result; whence they 
came and whither they have gone alike 
seemed wrapped in mystery. 

Presently the painter stumbles over some- 
thing. 

He flashes the lantern on the ground; but 
there is nothing to be seen. 

Backwards and forwards he walks over the 
place, and at length it occurs to him that the 
ground has a hollow sound. 

Carefully concealing the light from the lan- 
tern, he kneels down and sounds the place, put- 
ting his ear to the ground. 

Yes, undoubtedly the place is hollow—and 
hark ! 

Does he not hear a sound of music. 

He listens ! 

Yes! there is a faint sound of music! A 
sound of laughter! Certainly a sound of 
revelry! 

Whence does it come ? 

It seems to Clement Woodleigh to proceed 
from the bowels of the earth; and as he listens, 
2 curious sensation of awe takes possession of 


m. 

The spirit of adventure is strong in the young 
man; and rather than turn back now, he feels 
he would go any lengths—dare anything—just 
for the sake of finding out all about this 
mystery 

y yor and again he hears the faint echoes of 
the music and laughter; and each time are 
his courage and curiosity stimulated by the 
sounds. 

He feels the ground carefully and cautiously, 
and at length, oh! wonder of wonders! he lays 
hold of an iron ring ! 

Clement Woodleigh gives the ring a pull! It 
yields with him ; the ground, apparently, seems 
to open, but as Clement Woodleigh flashes the 
lantern upon it, he merely sees a small trap- 
door, whence lead a flight of narrow, steep stone 
steps. 

More distinct are the sounds now.: Yes, un- 
doubtedly the sound of laughter and melody. 

The painter puts the lantern in his pocket, 
and commences to descend the steps. 

They seem at first to be interminable, but 
finally, he succeeds im reaching a standing 
place. 

He is in total darkness, but as he can touch 
the damp roof, and the clammy, slimy walls at 
either side, Clement. Woodleigh concludes he is 
in a narrow subterranean passage. 

He gropes his way onward,and at last comes 
to a door—a door securely fastened ! 

But he has already dared’ too much to be 
daunted by any obstacle which it is at all pos- 
sible to overcome. 

Flashing the lantern upon it, he sees there is 
no fastening on the side where he tis, it must 
therefore, he concludes, be secured from within. 
The painter is a strong, powerful young man, 
and putting his shoulder to the little door, he 
succeeds in forcing it, and without much noise 
either. 

“I scarcely expected todo so, 
himself, “and I may be taken up for house- 
breaking, but the whole affair is so strange, I 
think [I’m justified in doing anything which 
may unravel this mystery.” 

A rush of air is wafted towards him, and at 
a little distance he sees the summer sky ; he also 
hears the lapping of water, and therefore con- 
cludes that he is now near the river. 

Clement Woodleigh finds himself now in a 
kind of small paved court, as gloomy and dead- 
looking as any other part of the Towers. 

The moonlight is streaming in, lighting up 
every nook, and in one corner the painter sees 
a flight of steps, leading up to a door. 

He ascends them; softly tries the door, which 
yields, and Clement Woodleigh enters the 
Towers, for the second time this day. 

Even by the dim light of the moon, which 
flickers in through the windows, begrimed with 
the dust of age, he can see that he is in a stately 
and spacious apartment. 

But it is almost devoid of furniture, as far as 


” 


he says to 





he can see, and large, full length portraits of 
dead and gone Brakeholmes adorn the walls. 

Clement Woodleigh looks around him in 
wonder, and with no small degree of per- 
plexity. 

For there, with a ray of moonlight falling full 
upon it,is the face, figure and dress of the 
woman he saw pass, as he stood with the 
brothers beneath the magnolia tree. 

He walks on softly, fearing to awaken the 
echoes ; and wondering where fate thay lead 
him to next. 

He hopes it may lead him to the room where 
he left the two old people; but he has not the 
faintest idea of how to get there. 

But he traverses the grand old apartment, 
opens @ door which leads into another, and 
yet another door, which opens into a further 
room. 

Some of the rooms are large, some smaller, 
and all appear to have very little furniture in 
them. 

But the large pictures with which the walls 
are covered gleam weirdly in the ghostly light, 
and at every turn the painter half expects to see 
the portraits slip from their frames and demand 
from him a reason for his intrusion. 

As he advances he now again hears the faint 
echo of music and laughter. 

He stops to listen, half suspecting it may all 
exist in his own imagination only. 

But no! there it is ; he hears it daistinetly j;and 
Clement Woodleigh determines to follow in the 
direction whence the sounds proceed. 

A flash of light! 

The painter nearly staggers back as he opens 
a door and enters a brilliantly lighted room. 

From the walls spring brackets, holding clus- 
ters of wax-candles; an enormous chandelier, 
glittering with lights, depends from the richly- 
carved ce » the floor is covered with a richly- 
coloured soft Persian carpet, whilst about the 
apartment are scattered couches and chairs 
covered with tapestry. 

There are tables also in the room, piled up 
with rich stuffs and silks of every kind and af 
every texture. 

Rich laces and curious foreign wares are also 
heterozeneously mixed up with them,and Clement 
Woodleigh gazes upon the scene like one in a 
dream. 

There is no one in the room at present, and 
the painter stands and looks around him, scarcely 
daring to breathe. 

Surely this cannot bea room in the ruinous 
Brakeholme Towers. 

He treads slowly over the soft carpet that 
completely muffles the sound of his footsteps, 
and opens a door at the other end of the room. 

Another mystery. 

For here he is again in darkness. 
time he finds himself in a corridor. 

The sounds are now more distinct and Clement 
Woodleigh fancies he distinguishes the voices of 
men and women commingled. 

He is debating now whether or not he shall 
make his presence known to them 

He looks around the dim corridor, trying to 
recollect if it be the same one off which the 
Lady Isola’s room opens. 

But no! itis not in any respect the same. 
There is a flight of stairs, and there are only 
two doors opening off this one. 

Moreover, this corriddr is softly carpeted like 
the room he has just left. 

The sounds seem to come from the room at 
the further end, and to it he directs his 
steps. 

Clement Woodleigh pauses for one minute, 
with his hand on the handle of the door. 

Shall he enter, or shall he not ? 

He hears the confused hum of voices. Hears 
the deep tones of the men andthe gay laughter 
of the women. 

Hears the occasional twang of a guitar, and 
an occasional lilt of a tune. 

Curiosity can be restrained no longer, and he 
turns the handle of the door, and—Enters ! 


(To be Continued.) 


But this 








SCIENCE. 





PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF MALT 
LIQUORS. 


Mr. J. J. Couzman, having lately been a suf- 
ferer from a serious illness, a prominent symp- 
tom of which was inability to digest food, was 
ordeged to take a malt extract. The usual dose 
—a wine-glassful twice or thrice a day—was 
taken with the result that food, which had 
hitherto escaped undigested, was assimilated, 
and the power of producing animal heat and 
storing up fat was increased. Other persons— 
thin, cold, or aged—were induced to become the 
subjects of experiment, and reported that it 
was far more sustaining than most alcoholic 
liquors. 

These facts led Mr. Coleman to make an ex- 
tended series of experiments, which he has em- 
bodied in a paper read before the Glasgow 
Philosophical Society. Analysis of the extract 

proved that, in composition, it closely resembled 
Sher malt liquors, differing chiefly by yielding 
a rather larger percentage of extract. In ap- 
pearance it resembles porter. An explanation 
of the sensation of being lifted from a feeling 
of semi-starvation to the condition of being 
effectually warmed and nourished, seemed to be 
required. The 4 per cent. of alcohol in the ex- 
tract, and other malt liquors, could not explain 
its permanent heating effects. 

The scientific experiments of Drs. Richardson 
and Edward Smith prove that an equal quantity 
of sugar has a more permanent power of warm- 
ing, and popular experience confirms their 
statements. Now, the diastase contained in 
malt is able to convert the starch of four or five 
times its weight of barley into soluble sub- 
stances. Starch forms a very large proportion 
of our daily food, and it seemed possible that, 
by rendering this more soluble, Hoff’s malt 
extract might produce the effects which had 
been experienced. 

Experiments were, therefore, instituted to 
decide the question; and it was conclusively 
proved that all malt liquors exert a more or 
less powerful solvent action on bread and other 
starchy foods, and that Hoff’s liquid possesses 
four times the power of Burton ale, and half as 
much again as London -porter. The action is 
so great as fully to account for the good effects 
observed to follow their use. 





DANGER OF TOUGHENED GLASS. 


Tux following incident, related by Professor 
Ricard as having recently occurred in Bohemia, 
will surprise most people: 

« A child’s drinking glass was bought one day 
at Saaz, and during six months it sustained its 
character of toughened glass. But one evening 
in the seventh month, after having been used 
for drinking sugared water, it was placed, with 
a silver spoon in it, on a large oak table. Sud- 
denly I heard from my room a violent explosion, 
like a pistol shot, and a metallic sound. I hast- 
ened in and saw, scattered all over the floor, 
needles and fragments of glass; and not only 
the floor, but the bed, the table, the curtains, 
etc., were covered with them. The empty glass 
had burst without apparent cause, without the 
approach of a light, and with a force so extra- 
ordinary that all the inhabitants of the house 
were frighteued. Such an explosion is doubtless 
caused by some change in the extreme tension 
of the fibres of hardened glass.” 





A puan for keeping fish fresh by packing 
them in a w solution of salicylic acid has 
been devised by Mr. Johannes Eckart, of 
Munich, and is reported to work very success- 
fully. Itis applicable to fresh water or sea fish, 
and is said to preserve their appearance and 
flavour from ten to fifteen days after they are 
packed. Some gelatine is used in the process to 
keep them from drying. 
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WHISPERS OF NORMAN 
CHASE. 


—— 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Ah, 1f beside the dead 
Slumbered the pain! 
Ah, if the hearts that bled, 
Slept with the slain! 


Tux Sir Norman Hedley, or he who had been 
known under that title to Evelyn, had, it was 
true, left the Chase earlier than either Augusta 
Fairleigh or Herbert Leaholme. 

But Lady Norman had not told her daughter, 
when showing her the altered inscription on the 
tomb in the crypt, of a certain interview that 
had preceded his departure. 

She had, however, sent for him to her own 
sitting-room, and he had come—a worn, 
haggard, sorrow-stricken man. She pointed to 
@ chair. 

“‘ Why must we meet again?” he asked, not 
accepting it. “Is it for recrimination, Ger- 
trude? Is it to dig into the grave of the past, 
and torture once more my already twice-oroken 
heart ?? 

“ For none of this, Norman—you see the old 
mame returns to my lips—it is to ask when 
will your revenge be satisfied. Am I never to 
de forgiven ?” 

**We have both,” he said, “a bitter guilt to 
forgive” —he looked strangely in her face. 
« Have you never dreamed of it, Gertrude? 
Is there no way of burying our mutual wrongs, 
so that all trace and voice of them shall cease 
for ever?” 

«There is, Norman.” 

He still gazed at her with an anxious, plead- 
ing face, but one upon which the light of some 
new-born expectancy seemed to play. 
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[THE CAPTIVE RELEASED. ] 


He made two rapid steps towards her; but 
she put him away, as it were, by a motion of her 
md. 


*« What is that way ?” he said. 

“Is it so difficult to find, Norman?” she an- 
swered, with a deep and wonderful tenderness 
of tone, which he misunderstood. 

He caught her hand. 

“Gertrude!” he cried, retaining it in spite 
of her resistance, “there is no way but this. 
All through these miserable years have I loved 
you. May we not, now that we are near the 
dim evening of our lives, accept the peace that 
offers itself to our hearts, and be at last to one 
another what we were before that reptile 
crawled betweenus? Speak, Gertrude.” 

She had tried to do so, to stop him, to stand 
away from him, but had failed through excess of 
emotion. 

Her face was pallid, her form trembled, her 
breath came and went convulsively, as she 
struggled for the words which seemed as if they 
would not be spoken. Conquering herself at 
last, she said : 

“That is not the way—it never can be re- 
newed. Between us and the betrothal of twenty 
years ago lies a lifetime of misery and sin. 
Spare me, Norman. You see I am weak. Re- 
member Evelyn, how could I repeat your words 
to her ?” 

“That,” he cried, passionately, dropping her 
hand, “was my wrong, as much as anyone’s. 
You know I did not begin by claiming her 
falsely as my child.” 

“Then, for her sake, never again speak of 
this. You have a child, whose happiness you 
can secure. Think of her, seek, in peace for her 
heart, peace for your own. All the rest is hope- 
less. A grave lies between us two, Norman.” 

« But who is this child—where is she? Why 
has she been kept from me? Will she disgrace 
me when I find her ?” 

“Your questions are not easy to answer, 
Norman. Who is she? Iam only following a 
shadow, perhaps. Why has she been kept from 
you? Ask yourself, why was Evelyn taught to 





believe herself motherless? ‘Will she disgrace 
you? If she be the young girl who is in my 
thoughts, you will love and be proud of her, 
Norman, as I love and am proud of my Evelyn— 
yours no more.” 

Somewhat calmed by the gentleness, and yet 
composure of her language and manner, he be- 
sought her to tell him all she knew, or sur- 
mised. 

“Of the former little; of the latter much,” 
she answered. “Listen, Norman”—it was as 
with a lingering tenderness she so often repeated 
the name—“what I ask of you will be a good 
deed, whatever else it may prove.” 

Then she told him of Augusta Fairleigh— 
whom he had seen at tlie Chase as Evelyn’s 
guest—®f her strange position, without a known 
relative—of her immense inheritance and the 
way in which it had disappeared; of her own 
disappearance and sudden apparition, lying 
senseless at Esther Drake’s—the dead woman’s 
—door; of her leaving the Chase and taking 
refuge in the woodland Grange. 

“There are two very singular personages,” 
she continued, ‘“‘ who seem deeply interested in 
her—Gilbert Green and his wife—the man, I 
believe, a confidential clerk of some lawyer in 
London. They have a daughter who, for 
Augusta’s sake, undertook a dangerous journey, 
and practised a still more perilous deception.” 

« Well ?”..was all he could say. 

Wild, impossible ideas were pouring in and 
out of his mind as she spoke. 

“Gilbert Green has been here. He admits 
that it was he who took away Augusta after her 
concealment, known to none of us, behind that 
yellow door in the corridor, which everyone 
thought was adummy. But, he says, some in- 
comprehensible suspicion has taken possession 
of her, and in spite of all entreaties, she has 
returned to Fairleigh Manor, where she is, at 
this moment, in dreadful peril of her life !” 

« What suspicion !” 

«No one knows. It seems to have sprung up 
at the sight of his daughter.” 

“Then,” he cried, “noone knows? LEvery- 
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one ought to know. You ought to know: 
Gertrude. Ever since men’s souls were lost, 
and women’s lives blighted, the one self-lying 
passion or poison, hatred or love—call it what 
you will—has been jealousy! There is some- 
one whom she loves; there is someone to tell 
her falsehoods; there is someone to blacken 
everything in her sight. It is too plain, 
Gertrude—only too plain.” 

He alarmed her—his excitement was becom- 
ing what, in a woman, would be termed 
hysterical. 

“ This will not save her,” said Lady Norman, 
this time laying her hand on his. “Go to 
Gilbert Green.” 

“TI will go to the officers of the law,” he 
shouted fiercely. ‘I will surround Fairleigh 
Manor. I will——” 

She stopped him. 

“It is the misery of Norman Chase, and 
perhaps of Fairleigh Manor also,” she inter- 
rupted, “that mo appeal to the law ean come 
out of either.” 

“True,” he said, with a groan, sinking into 
a chair. “Then, Gertrude, what is to be 
done ?” 

“Go, as I said, to Gilbert Green. He knows 
every inch of the Manor, which is very ancient, 
and full of surprises. Watch with him, keep 
her harmless, as he says he can, until 
opportunity comes for her eseape.” 

“Why not carry her off, on the first chance 
that happens ?” 

“He says, no! and I am sure he hae his 
reasons. There is, I feel certain, some deadly 
hatred—I don’t think it can be jealousy 
mixed up with his honest devotion to Angus 
Fairleigh. Now, Norman, we must part,” she 
added, gently, and gave him her hand. 

He fell on his knees, took it in both of his 
own, kissed it in silence, and was gone. 

That night, this goaded man, who has been 
known as Sir Norman Hedley, but for whom 
there has not yet been established an authentic 
name, stood at the gate of the Grange-house in 
the wood. 

It was opened to him by Gilbert Green, to 
whom he presented a folded paper, with a few 
words written on it by Lady Norman. 

“T am going there now, Sir Norman,” he 
said, “can you go with me P” 

«Will you,” was the reply, “ tell me nothing 
more about this girl—this child, whom we are 
about to rescue.” 

“Ycu know her, Sir Norman—Miss Fair- 
leigh.” 

And Gilbert Green hastened down the garden 
path, his bewildered visitor following him. A 
farm-cart took them nearly all the way. 

Then halting on the skirts of the plantation 
already noticed, Gilbert spoke: 

“Look, Sir Norman; there is a wirfllow high 
up, with a light in it.” 

“T see.” 

«We must be silent and noiseless ; even the 
boards beneath our footsteps must not creak.” 

“When is she to be taken away ?” 

“To-night !” 

** Whither ?” 

**Once more to Norman Chase. Come, the 
lamp flickers—a sign that the door has been 
opened; they are bringing in what they believe 
will be her death.” 

The two men advanced stealthily over the 
soft sward. 

Gilbert Green went confidently on, like an 
Indian pathfinder on the track. 

He skirted the right wing of the ancient 
building, which was partly ruinous, and had 
been kept so by another freak of its young 
mistress’s faney. 

They passed through a high, pointed gothic 
arch, pressed against a little postern door, which 
needed no unlocking, and ascended a broad, 
oaken staircase. 

“Someone I know of,” whispered Gilbert, 
would give his eye-teeth to get at the secret 
of this. But here we are. Stop! Listen!” 

They heard the voices we have heard before, 
or some of them, though not so distinctly. 

Presently there was a lull, as if a great quiet 
had fallen over all the old manor house. 


Mr. Gilbert Green very composedly opened 
a door, through which streamed a gush of 
golden light. : 

And golden-haired, in the midst of it, 
Augusta, with a happy expectancy expressed 
upon her face. He touched her lips with his 
finger. 

“Not a word,” he whispered. ‘ This is your 
second flight, young lady, from Fairleigh Manor 
—your third, they would say.” 

«Don’t reproach me, Gilbert,” she answered, 
as they got clear of the place. “I was angry, 
yr may have been wrong. But who is this? 
Ah! Sir Norman Hedley.” 

Tremulously he took her hand, gazing fixedly, 
and yet so wistfully, inte her face, that she 
could not but wonder. 

«Will you go with me tothe Chase?” he said. 
“Tady Norman is there with Evelyn, her 


a, ee 

“Lady Norman with Evelyn, her daughter !” 
thought Augusta, but she did not express her 
surprise, saying only : 


«7 will oe Norman ; but 
are sabeting; bert ?” ‘ 


“No, Miss Fairleigh; but, more than once, 
you have offered me a reward. You have given 
me one—your forgiveness of a great crime. 
Will you give another pardon, for no crime at 
all, or even offence ?” 

* Name it.” 

«Let me send my Caroline to you. Ah! you 
are still angry,” he said, as the flush rose in 
face ; “‘but tell her in what she has offended 
you, and, were my life at stake, I would declare 
that my child deserves ‘no blame.” 

“I will speak to her frankly,” she answered, 
and they went their several ways. 

Weary, excited, and terrified as she had been 
by the incidents of the last few nights, Auzusta 
asked no further questions, but followed her 
conductor in silence. 

It was no stately -equipage driving upto the 
gate of Norman Chase that night—only a com- 
mon farm-cart. 

But the Lodge was empty, and before reaching 
it, these two henceforth to be indissolubly linked, 
alighted and walked up the wide avenue, burn- 
ing with the breath of autumn flowers, set on 
fire by the sun, to the central door. 

To Sir Norman’s knock there came no 
answer. 

“I forgot,” he said, with some bitterness of 
tone, “ there is no master here, now. Let us go 
round to a back door.” 

They did, and the old man Hewlett, too 
humble to ensconce himself im the porter’s great 
canopied arm-chair in the feudal front-hall, ad- 
mitted them through a small | stone-floored 
kitchen. 

«My lady is expecting you, Sir Norman,” he 
said, through a roll of froth, as his nose was 
slowly lifted out of a huge brown flagon. 

They passed up a narrow staircase toa long 
corridor, upon which several doorways opened. 

Through one of these, trembling so, however, 
as to scarcely know what he was doing, Sir Nor- 
man led Augusta Fairleigh. 

Evelyn, with her mother, rose to ‘receive 
them. 

The meeting of the two young girls, if em- 
barrassed, was fond. 

“You two dear girls,” said Lady Norman, 
“TI am going to play both of youatrick. You 
will understand now, Evelyn, why I have been 
s0 mysteriously occupied during the last few 
days. Sir Norman,” she added, witha peculiar 
look at his care-worn face, as he stood wonder- 
ing what the next act in this complicated drama 
might be, “down at the end of the passage with 
the gilt-and-green trelliswork, there is a room 
with a very pretty picture—pictures I ought to 
say—in it. That would interest Evelyn. Take 
herthere. I will follow with this sweet child—” 
again she looked at him, but he showed no emo- 
tion, only looking at Evelyn all the while— 
“who, I am sure, will be equally delighted.” 

Evelyn followed her now repudiated father, 
whom she still dearly loved in spite of that lost 
bond, and for whom she had found no other sub- 
stitute than a stranger of imcomprehensible 





ways, and a tomb full of ashes. 





They entered a vast chamber, the ball-room 
of Norman Chase in days when bright eyes 
sparkled and light forms floated beneath its 
crystal galaxy, and found themselves perfectly 
alone. : 

There was no kind of enchantment, no 
frightening mystery, to be confronted within 
itsvwalls. 

The effects of a powerful magic-lantern might 
kave explained everything they saw. 

A brilliantly-illuminated. wall—a beautiful 
woman, standing, as in despair, two 
men—a white marble palace in the back-ground, 
a fountained garden in front, a broad, foaming 
stream of yellow-tinged water, a long descent 
of steps, many women and ‘men, in curious gar- 
ments, moving to. and fro; and, as the lights of 
the illusion—common in themselves, for 
it was old Hewlett producing them—changed 
inte a funeral pyre, blazing high, and wrapping 
half of its red flames in smoke and darkness— 

“Well, Evelyn, what do you thinkof it?” her 


er asked. 

“Tt is very strange, and very beautiful, 
though very terrible at the last,” she answered, 
simply. “But where is Augusta,and what-does 
it all mean ?” 

She turned round to leok. Augusta was 
standing behind her, and the dissolving views 
once more brightened and faded on the broad, 
white wall. 

The girl, with awe-struck eyes and 
parted lips, gazed silently at the eee Pic 
ture until there remained only a spectral k. 

Then, as if fugitive from some great fear, she 
— Bvelyn round the neck, : 

“TI did not dream it! I had lived it. Oh! 
am I dead or dreaming now?” 

They turned to her in 
eept Lady Norman. 

ir Norman himself appeared the most per- 
plexed of any. 

But his perplexity took the form of a deep 
pallor, of a horror-stricken face, and of a 
searching gaze around the room. 

. All its furniture was Oriental—cushioned 
ottomans, embroidered ‘stools, gold and silver 
filagree, lordly hookahs with their coiled tubes 
and amber mouthpieces, and a splendid portiere 
in silken arabesque, suspended by variegated 
cords. 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” he asked, 
in a husky voice. 

«TI thought,” she replied, “that Augusta——” 

But her words were interrupted. 

With a loud ery, Evelyn had pushed Augusta 
Fairleigh into Sir Nerman’s arms, and seized 
upon something am the Indian curiosities. 

«Where did you find this?” she cried, clasp- 
ing her mother’s arm, and holding up a frag- 
ment of rope, curiously coloured and woven, 
which she had torn from a piece of drapery. 

“In that which used to be Mathew Drake’s 
room,” was the reply. 

“Then I can match it ~-here Mathew Drake 
thinks he has hidden a secret,” said Evelyn. 
«The murder at Norman Chase is no longer a 
mystery.” * 


—_——-- 


ex- 


CHAPTER XLII. 


ae t—almost remorse— 
A. Father watohee, till.at last 
Beauty is like remembrance 
From time long past. SHELLEY. 

Sir Norman looked as though he could have 
clasped her in her arms. 

Some secret thought, however, restrained 
him. 

At a whisper from Lady Norman, he took 
Augusta by the hand and led her back to those 
pretty and pleasant rooms behind the yellow 
door im which, notwithstanding her dangers and 
griefs, she had passed such epicurean days. 

His manner was singularly confused. 

He looked at her earnestly, smoothed her 
bright hair, and murmured something to him- 
self. 

Then, for the first time, he stooped and kissed 
her. 


There is 
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_. * Dellane,? hewaill, ‘all you ean‘remember of 
your childhood.” 

She told him: of her day-dreams. 

“And why did those Indian, pictares affect 
you so?” 

* Because I had.seen them -before. I ‘had 
been.among them. I seem..to have lived two 
lives. I know I have, been called by two names. 
But, Sir Norman, can you, make anything out of 
these ?” 

And she took from her bosom the portrait and 
the papers she had found in the Cedar Room at 
Fairleigh Manor. 

Evidently with a great effort, he conquered 
himself as he sat down and read them through 
over and over again. 

Afterwards, still silent, he gazed long and 
mournfully upon the childish face tenderly 
one on the little piece of card-paper before 

um. 

At length, looking from it to her, and from 
her, to it, he spoke. 

“They have been wickedly cruel.to us both, 
my child,” he said. *They have eruelly kept 
you in the dark. You have guessed that your 
real name is not Augusta.Fairleigh.” 

“But what is it? Tell me! tell me!’ she 
exid, clasping his ‘hand. 

“ Augusta Mainwaring !” he answered. 

A dead silence fell upon'those two. 

When it was broken she said, recoiling from 
him, for the Whispers of the Chase had reached 
her, with Evélyn’s words, moreover : 

«So my father lies,a murdered man, in the 
vaults here, and you——” 

«The crime was laid to my door; but Henry 
Mainwaring was not murdered?” 

« Not murdered !” 

* Not murdered, for I'am he—and T am-your 
fativer:!” ~ 

He embraced the bewildered girl affectionately, 
even tenderly, yet not with the overpowering 
lovingness of the caresses he had' bestowed upon 
Evelyn, believing ‘her to/be his. 

It as hard to:root up one love-harder still ‘to 
plant another ‘in its place. 

Augusta had:noisuch old feeling to dethrone, 
and felt an exquisite ‘pleasure in the discovery 
of this unanticipated parent. 

He was very frank with her, and she, in the 
perfect truth of her nature, understood him, 
never for an instant doubting her‘new relation- 
ship. 

They conversed together for a very long time, 
this father and daugliter, teunited by the 
strangest of chances. 

She listened like one spellbound while he 
told her the story of ‘their separated lives. 

“Now,” \he said, as the finished, ‘I! require 
only your simple werd, Augusta, my child, that 
not a hint.of this shall pass your lips without my 
permission.” 

“Yon have it, papa,” answered the volatile 
young girl, adapting herself to her altered posi- 
tion with all’her characteristic ease, and becom- 
ing playful asa kitten at the sight of ia cork. 
« But what shall I do with that Evelyn? Hate 
her, kill her, or call her sister, though she has 
robbed me of you so long?” ; 

“Love her as @ sister,” he gravely replied. 
“She may yet be one to you.” 

“How, papa ?” 

“Tf she marries Herbert Leaholme—that is, 
if not my son, he is my nephew. Ah me! he 
once had his sword at my throat, and I told him 
an untruth. Besides denying that I was Sir 
Norman Hedley, I declared that I was someone 
else. I gave him the-name ofa German friend, 
who was drowned in the Rhine at Emmerich.” 

** But T was never there, papa ?” 

“No, it was Bvelyn.” 

* And she ?” 

“Ts Sir Norman Hedley’s daughter. 
the man murdered that night.” 

“ But I don’t understand even.now, papa, why 
you changed names—why——~” ’ 

“ Hush! not a breath about that. 
is coming.” 

“A young person—Gilbert Green’s daughter, 
she says—wishes tosee Miss Fairleich,” aiser- 
vant announced. 


He was 


Someone 





* Govaway, pupa; she eaid, “I have ia bone 
to pick‘ with that * young, person.’ ” 

That mischief-making, ‘innocent -coquette, 
Caroline, entered, all mneotiseious, with a keen 
sense of the ‘rudeness «with which she had been 
treated at-herlast meeting with Miss Augusta 

With ‘the least ‘possible ‘bend of her head she 
stood before her future mistress with a dignity 
so charming ‘that it is to be feared that Mr. 
Staniey Hape, under cireumstances similar to 
thcse of the imterview in ‘the len, would have 
misbehaved himself in the ‘most shocking and 
faithless manner. Augusta met her with -per- 
fect candour. 

“Tam afraid I seemed angry when I saw you 
last, Caroline,” she said, taking'the young girl’s 
hand. “Come, sit‘here, by me.” 

Surprised, ‘but not unpleasantly, the daughter 
of Gilbert Green obeyed ‘this gentle command. 
But she said nothing—only cast down her eyes, 
and ‘waited. 

“ What-do you know of Mr. Stanley Hope ?” 
asked Augusta, going straight to the point. 

Caroline blushed, and Augusta did not like 
it. 

“Only that he is/a very kind gentleman, and 
would give his life for Miss Augusta Fairleigh,” 
she undauntedly answered. ‘‘ When I saw him 
last, near ‘the Grange, when ‘he dared not go to 
you, he spoke of nothing else. Indeed, I thought 
how foolish it must feel—being in love. He 
said he liked «me, becamse ‘you did; bat you 
don’t, Miss Paitleigh.” 

Miss Fairleigh,a little séftened, was not quite 
appeased. ‘She'said: 

«When you Jast.saw/him? ‘When had you 
seen him before ?” 

“At Bristol. You are ungrateful, Miss Fair- 
leigh, and I would have refused to come if papa 
had not'forced me'to. And 'I risked my life for 

a ge 

She was now fairly sobbing, with her face 
buried in her hands. 

This was a sight Augusta could not endure. 
So she coaxed away her tears, and, by degrees, 
the whole ‘story eame out—of Augusta’s peril, 
of Gilbert Green’s devotion and disguised 
journey, of Caroline’s dangerous personation of 
a young girl whose death had been determined 
upon by a remorseless enemy, of Stanley Hope’s 
fruitless: search, and of -her,'Caroline’s, mortifica- 
tion at the repulse she had experienced after 
rendering so many willing services to Miss 
Augusta Fairleigh. 

It was now that young lady’s turn to be 
penitent, to shed tears, to -eall herself an un- 
grateful, mean, jealous wretch, to kiss the little 
martyr again and again, and to declare that she 
should never forgive herself, or allow anyone 
else to forgive her. 

But Caroline, with her pretty manner, 
patronised and soothed'the heiress of Fairleigh, 
until that young lady, wrought up toa mood of 


«mighty heroism, made peace with herself upon 


these ‘terms : 

“He shall kiss you the very first time he 
comes, I declare he shall!’ 

“Tf I let him,” said Miss Caroline Green, 
with as much hanghtiness as her little head 
could carry. 

But Stanley Hope did:not:come. He was en- 
gaged jin London, ‘and oddly enough, Mr. Gil- 
bert Green was ‘with him. ‘They were sitting 
in ‘Stanley’s chambers at the old Inn of 
Court. 

«Were it not for my wife, whois dearer than 
all the-world to me, Mr. Hope,” Gilbert was 
saying, “I would eonfess all,iand take the con- 
sequences.” 

* But:you,” answered Stanley, “had nothing 
to. do with ‘the bank~books'?” 

** No: ‘it was the title-deeds and leases.” 

«Did you sign any mame—her name, I 
mean ?” 

“ No.”’ 

*« Or witness any signature ?” 

None. Weezeldidthat.” = 4. 

““Weezel” was the’ nickname of that watch- 
ful ‘boy who starved im the service of Mr. 


Anthony Maxwell. 





“Then, I ‘tell you, Gilbert Green, that, in 
point of law, you are innocent.” 

“ ‘Aceessory after the fact,” said Gilbert, 
glooniily, slowly shaking his head. “And 
Weezel’s bolted.” 

“We must find him. Now, Gilbert, I dare 
not, at present, appear in this. Perhaps my 
cousin, now that she knows of my feelings, will 
assist me.” 

Mr. Gilbert Green had hisown thoughts on 
that subject, but he did not utter them. 

«We must in one way or another undo the 
wrong that has been done. Where are the docu- 
ments ?” 

“In the great safe, triply locked. If Icould, 
I would open it without compunction. Why 
should he keep his forgeries there ?” 

** Where is he ?” 

« Away—down at the Manor.” 

Then let us have a look over the offices,” 
said Stanley Hope, decisively, rising at the 
same time. “But first, take another glass of 
this wine. It is better than Mr. Maxwell’s.” 

“Considerably better,” replied Gilbert, drily, 
and with a remarkably meaning look. “He 
flavours some of his rather too highly for a 
weak constitution like mine.” 

Stanley Hope had not been told of the awful 
crisis through which his beloved one had passed. 
Else had he seattered to the winds every cloud 
that had arisen between them, and gone to her 
rescue, if not with bow and spear, at all events 
with warrant and power, deep though the moat 
might be, and dark the conspiracies of Fair- 
leigh Manor. 

They went to the lawyer’s rooms. 

*Dabbles in science, I see,” said Stanley, 
taking up a piece of Anthony Maxwell’s distil- 
ling apparatus. 

* Don’t touch it, sir. There’s death in it!” 
cried Gilbert, snatching it away. “The lees of 
that decoction, which I collected, were enough 
to poison a dozen men!” 

**What did you want with them?” 

* Against his trial.” 

«For what?” 

Forgery, and attempt to murder! Come, 
Mr. Hope, let us look about. An idea occurs to 
me. Itis very unlikely that he would carry 
those heavy keys about with him. He keeps 
them in his cash-box, which I can open.” 

This he easily did; not by unlocking it, but 
by slipping the steel rod upon which the hinges 
turned. 

The three keys were, as he expected, inside, 
and in another minute, the immense metal 
chest embedded in the wall stood open. 

«One will do,” said Gilbert Green. “Now, 
Mr. Hope, take this down to Miss Fairleigh at 
Norman Chase, and ask whether she acknow- 
ledges her signature.” 

«IT cannot, and I will not, Gilbert Green,” 
was the answer. 

Infatuated to permit his love to be over- 
powered by his pride! 


(To be Continned.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Tne next night Oyril found, on retiring to 
is room, a packet containing the following 
from his guardian : 


“My pear Crri,— 


“I would much prefer speech to this 
more formal mode of communication, but I am 
not equal to it. It is mot easy, indeed, for me 
in any way to enter into the details'of my life; 
to dwell on scenes that years have not oblite- 
rated. I shall ‘therefore be as brief as is con- 
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sistent with the purpose for which I write. The 
afflictions and disappointments that meet us in 
early life, from their very strangeness, are apt 
to appear to us greaterin our individual ex- 
perience than anyone else has ever known. We 
yield ourselves to them as if spell-bound, we 
exaggerate them until from ministers of whole- 
some discipline they become our tyrants, and 
our whole lives not unfrequently are discoloured 
by them. But I will leave you to make 
your own reflections on what I have to com- 
municate. 

«You know me only as I have been associated 
with yourself. I must, therefore, begin at the 
beginning. 

“Both my parents died young, leaving me, 
their only child, with sufficient but not large 
patrimony. After completing my education 
I made the grand tour and lived for some time 
in Switzerland. My life there was so happy 
that I cannot recollect a shadow, except a regret 
for one sweet young face, which again to see was 
the prevailing wish of my heart. 

**T returned, and found it even more lovely 
than my fancy had painted it. We met as 
friends, for I had from a youth been domesti- 
cated in her father’s house. From friends we 
became lovers, with the approval of her parents, 
and with every circumstance propitious to our 
union, which was not long to be delayed. 

« At that time political feeling ran high, and 
Alice’s father held very extreme and decided 
opinions. My own were the result of my educa- 
tion, and totally opposed to his. However, as I 
always evaded any argument with him our 
domestic felicity was never disturbed. One day 
[ was solicited by a friend, who was going to 
contest at the nest election, to assist him in his 
canvass by addressing a public meeting about to 
be held in the next town. 

“I consented, and in due course delivered 
myself of my political creed, and advocated my 
friend’s claim. My speech was reported in the 
newspapers, and the storm that then burst upon 
my head was overwhelming. Her father, it 
seemed—though at the time I was not aware of 
it—had promised his personal influence and 
support to a rival candidate, and his anger knew 
no bounds when he found that I so far associated 
myself with the opposition. Iwas vilified in no 
measured terms, and peremptorily banished the 
house. 

“ Such treatment on his part provoked retort 
on mine. His language was resented in terms 
that rendered all farther intercourse impossible. 
One alternative alone occurred tome. At this 
juncture I received an urgent entreaty from an 
aunt in Ireland to come to her. She was left a 
widow, with an embarrassed property, and she 
had no friend but myself who could, or who 
would assist her to save something from the 
hore for herself and daughter. I could not 
reruse. 

“TI determined at once to go, but my heart 
suggested, ‘why not take Alice too? if I could 
overcome her repugnance to a clandestine union. 
This was a fearful uncertainty, but I caught at 
the desperate idea as all that remained to me. 

“Circumstances favoured me. Her parents 
were at a residence in the country ; but she was 
at a small town at the distance of a day’s 
journey from them, with some friends. I 
hastened to her; I urged my plan, and to my 
delighted surprise, she yielded at once. By 
nature the gentlest of beings, she was not less 
just. 

“She had never opposed her father in her 
life ; but a sense of my wrongs inspired her 
with a courage nothing else could have done. 
Everything was arranged. The place and the 
hour for the ceremony were appointed; the car- 
riage, a few paces off, awaited her, to which I 
was secretly to conduct her; and my feet 
almost at the threshold, when intelligence 
arrived of the alarming illness of her mother, 
and directions for her immediate return home. 
I entered the house just in time to support her, 
as she fell nearly fainting in my arms. 

**As soon as she could speak she renounced 
our purpose. This was to be expected; but to 
my entreaty.that, though I could not now ask 
her to accompany me, she would consent to a 





secret marriage, she was equally inflexible. She 
was to goat an early hour the next morning, 
and all I could obtain was permission to see her 
once again before she went. 

«Late in the same evening we met. \ What a 
meeting! what a parting! Again and again we 
renewed our protestations of love, our vows of 
fidelity, our determination to abide resolutely 
and hopefully the chances that might yet favour 
our union. With clasped hands we called on 
Heaven to ratify these vows; and, placing on 
her finger the marriage-ring with which I had 
prepared myself, in expectation of the ceremon 
so cruelly interrupted, I called her by the sacr 
name of wife! 

«“ There was nothing wanting to the solemnity 
of our compact but the few prescribed forms 
and the presence of witnesses. In place of 
these were the sanctions of our prayers, and as 
we doubted not, the approval of Him. We 
parted—she to the death-bed of her mother, I 
to the ship which soon bore me over waters far 
less troubled than those that passed over my 
soul. 

“ But I must not dwell on this. I had many 
difficulties to encounter in the settlement of my 
aunt’s affairs, but, finally, the comfort of greatly 
aiding her. In the meantime no tidings reached 


me from England. At length they came, and 


hope departed. Alice arrived in time to receive 
her mother’s blessing, but so accompanied as to 
render it a curse to me. 

“‘She had been a devoted wife and an affec- 
tionate mother, with one fatal mistake. Mar- 
ried toa man of strong will and vehement pas- 
sions, she conceived that the only way to secure 
domestic happiness was in an unreserved sub- 
mission to him. 

“This she had perfectly practised, and his 
idolising affection had rewarded the sacrifice she 
made. Notwithstanding, therefore, her sym- 
pathy with us, she had ventured no opposition 
to him, believing such to be the best way of 
finally obtaining his consent; and now, as a last 
injunction, to secure her daughter’s happiness, 
as wellas the tranquility of her husband, she re- 
quired of her a solemn promise never to marry 
me but with his approbation. How could she 
refuse ? 

“Her mother’s life seemed suspended on a 
breath, that at the least agitation might cease 
forever. She promised, though with a dreadful 
foreboding of the consequences. This was the 
purport of the first letter I received. 

“TI instantly wrote to a mutual friend, en- 
closing letters to Alice and her father. To 
herself I asserted my claim, registered in 
Heaven ; to her father I said everything I could, 
consistent with honour. My letter to Alice was 
never answered—perhaps never received. That 
to her father was returned unopened. 

“In the state of mind thus induced, my health 
suffered to such a degree that a milder climate 
was imperatively prescribed. I obeyed, rather 
from utter indifference to place than a wish for 
life. Though writing continually to England, 
I received no letters. At length one reached 
me at Nice, advising me to return, in order to 
attend to some urgent matters of business. On 
my arrival I made one more effort to communi- 
cate with Alice. 

“Her answer, the last letter I ever received 
from her, was to entreat me to forget her, to 
consider every promise that bound me to her as 
void, and to seek in another union a compensa- 
tion for the suffering she had caused me. 

«Then, with nothing to hope or to enjoy, I 
fell intoa morbid condition. Yet, I thank Him, 
though my social nature was disturbed, it was 
not embittered. I still loved my kind, and 
entertained vague purposes of doing them good. 
But, excluded by the state of my health from 
the practice of my profession—the law, to which 
I had been bred—disgusted with political ani- 
mosities and petty jealousies, I fled to this 
country. 

“Accident determined me to Meremoor. I 
had been passing a few weeks in this house, 
when I found that its owner, much embarrassed 
by the tinies, wished to dispose of it as the 
only means of extrication. But purchasers 
were rare. Everyone one was poor or in debt. 





He offered it to me, and I took it at his own 
price, mainly to relieve him. 

«‘ When my own, however, it began to have 
attractions. I put it in such order as was 
necessary for comfort, ordered my books—my 
only friends—to meet me, and established them 
in the accommodations I had prepared for them. 
Surrounded by these, undisturbed by the outer 
world, at peace with my neighbours, a sort of 
dull content crept over me, under which I should 
have stagnated but for you, or rushed in search 
of some more potent Lethe. But you came un- 
sought, at first unwelcome, and, with you, an 
object and an occupation were provided for 
me by Him who was better to me than I 
deserved. 

«And now, my dear Cyril, will you extract 
the moral, or must I point it? ’*Tis best that I 
should do so, lest your partiality obscure your 
perception. I have, I trust, led a harmless life ; 
perhaps, in some instances, as in your own, have 
done good when it wasthrust upon me. But I 


look back with contrition to my wasted prime, 
my objectless life, my idolatrous worship of an 
idea. 


“TI do not mean that I rebuke myself for the 
fidelity, the pertinacity of my affection. I was 
made so. I could love but once and for ever. 
And I declare to you, though you will perhaps 
deem it the fond confession of an old man, that 
I am unconscious at this moment of any diminu- 
tion of my early love. I could no more separate 
Alice from my heart than my heart from my 
body. Though I shall no more see her face on 
earth, the hope of meeting her in the heaven to 
which she belongs is the animating thoug4at of 
my life. But this hope ought sooner to have 
taught me submission. 

“Learn thus much from my experience—to 
allow no passion, however right in itself, to be- 
come inordinate. Be resolute for yourself; be 
mindful of others. We may suffer much with 
little benefit; but ‘what we do is ours.” I 
would not, my dear Cyril, impertinently pry into 
your feelings; but I require not to be told that 
you are unhappy, and I, in some sort, divine 
the cause. Be true to your convictions of duty, 
and you will regain your tranquility. ay 

“ ” 


Cyril dropped his head on his hands as he 
concluded, and was some moments absorbed in 
the feelings the narrative had excited. 

“* Dear, excellent Mr. Fairfax!’ he at length 
exclaimed; “how strict to himself, how for- 
bearing to others! Mrs. Pope, then, was right. 
She, with her simple experience, had discovered 
what I, in my happy ignorance, could not be- 
lieve. And Alice, that star of his life, has set to - 
him, to rise in heaven. Dead! dead! oh, what a 
word to connect with one so lovely and beloved! 
Yes, I will be strong, if only to reward the 
effort he has made to make me so. If I have 
been weak, I will not be worse.” 

And he tried to believe he was not selfish ; 
that, putting aside his personal interests, he 
desired only the progress and happiness of her 
he loved; that he could submit to the impas- 
sable barrier that separated them, if assured 
that one so gifted might not fail of the fair 
ideal he had formed for her. 

Cyril first impulse was to open his heart to 
his guardian, but delicacy to Jessie forbade. 
His manner, however, when next they met, 
sufficiently expressed his gratitude, and the con- 
solation of increased sympathy was felt by 
both. 

His next care was to satisfy Mr. Fairfax that 
he was not so purposeless as he had appeared. 
He could, though not with all the advantage 
desired, pursue at Meremoor the course of lege! 
study he had already commenced, during his 
leisure hours, while’in Mr. Farlegh’s family. It 
was something, if not all he could wish, toward 
the end he had long proposed to himself. 

Mr. Fairfax received the suggestion with 
much satisfaction; and in a few days Cyril was 
regularly entered as a clerk.in the office of Mr. 
Quill, a lawyer recently established in Mere- 
moor. ‘ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Jzsste’s indisposition had been no pretence. 
Even in sucha strait she could not have resorted 
to an untruth. 

The shock, when told by her mother of Cyril’s 
immediate departure, was softened to her by 
the conviction of his honourable motives for 
thus withdrawing himself, and by the delicacy 
that spared suffering and embarrassment to 
herself. 

But though she considered all right that he 
should do, nature could not be so passive. 

Agitation and distress were followed by a 
sleepless night ; and the next day fever appeared 
sufficient to excite the anxiety of her parents, 
though pronounced slight 7 her physician. 

For eight or ten days it hung about her, re- 
ducing her colour and flesh, and then gradually 
passed away ; having brought with it, however, 
a compensation—it had saved her from observa- 
tion when she could least have endured it. 

The cause remained unsuspected. Her inter- 
course with her mother, though affectionate, was 
not familiar. 

She shrank, therefore, from the confidence 
which she at the same time desired, and was re- 
conciled to the omission only by the reflection 
that she could not make disclosures without in- 
volving Cyril in unjust suspicions. 

Fortunately, while thus denying herself the 
advice of her best friend, she had no dangerous 
intimacy with any girl of her own age, into 
whose sympathetic ear she could pour her young 
grief, and thereby strengthen an impression she 
felt she must resist. 

She was left, if unaided, at least not ill- 
advised. 

Captain Vivian was not slow in renewing his 
visits. 

She would gladly have avoided him. He re- 
called all that was most painful to her, but his 
tact soon relieved her. 

Playfully alluding to the stratagem by which, 
as he said, she had generously softened her re- 
jection, he next contrived so to treat the matter 
as to leave her quite in doubt whether he, too, 
had not been practicing on her credulity ; thus 
giving to the whole affair so much the air of a 
jest, that she involuntarily fell back into her 
former natural and unsuspecting feeling toward 
him; and he, resuming his unrestrained inter- 
course with the family, was able to avail himself, 
without alarming her, of every opportunity of 
rendering himself acceptable, hoping in time to 
become necessary. 

Perhaps a change in herself contributed to 
encourage him. 

From a thoughtless, laughing girl, little more 
than a child, every way unsuited to him, she 
seemed to have started into reflecting woman- 
hood, capable, as he hoped, of better under- 
standing, perhaps of sympathising with his 
maturer years. 

Jessie had, indeed, grown much older in a few 


weeks, : 
Grief hath been. known to tarn the youty beat 
grey. 
And, in like manner, the youthful mind is some- 
poe suddenly matured by that which stirs it 
eeply. 

Jessie had now a study that reacted immedi- 
ately on herself. 

The contemplation of Cyril’s character ripened 
and confirmed her own. 

Instead of a — passion, the sentiment she 
had conceived for him became a serious, earnest 
motive—his self-control, his honourable adher- 
ence to duty, rousing her latent energies and 
correcting the heedless impulses by which she 
nad heretofore been influenced. 

A fortunate change was at this time provided 
for her, and renders some family details 
necessary, 

The father of Mrs. Farlegh, Mr. Fanmuir, a 
man of large fortune, with many good qualities 
somewhat marred by strong peculiarities, had 
been of late years estranged from her husband, 
and, as a consequence, there had been a suspen- 
sion of intercourse between their families, 


The two gentlemen, very unlike, had un- 
happily embraced different sides in the political 
questions that agitated the country; and this, 
together with some domestic matters, had en- 
gendered a coolness, amounting at length to an 
entire rupture. 

Most unexpectedly, therefore, a letter 
arrived from Mr. Fanmuir, addressed to his 
daughter, inviting a visit from Jessie, whom he 
had not seen for several years. 

As a reason for her coming was urged the 
desire of her aunt Janet, a younger and un- 
married sister of Mr. Farlegh, who lived with 
her father at his patrimonial residence in Scot- 
land 


Such an invitation from Mr. Fanmuir was not 
to be slighted, even though pressed rather 
stiffly, more for Miss Janet’s pleasure than his 


own. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Farlegh it indicated a return 
of kindly feelings, and to Jessie it offered just 
what they thought most likely to restore her 
health and cheerfulness. 

For the present, then, all plans for tutors and 
teaching were laid aside, and nothing thought 
of but the best way to effect the proposed visit. 
As the invitation was limited to Jessie, Mr. and 
Mrs; Farlegh were too wise to accompany her; 
and it was decided to consign her to the care of 
an old servant who had lived with Mrs. Far- 
legh ever since her marriage, had been the 
guardian of her nursery, and was now a facto- 
tum resorted to on every emergency. 

With this attendant, therefore, Jessie took a 
tearful farewell of her parents, and in due 
course arrived at her grandfather’s ancient 
domain. 

Mr. Fanmuir, though seventy-five years of 
age, was yet possessed of remarkable vigour and 
elasticity. 

Always passionately fond of field sports, his 
keen appetite for exercises in which strength 
and skill were requisite had scarcely diminished 
with his increasing years. 

Toa strong will, never disciplined, at times 
implacable, a stern adherent to his conception 
of honour and right, he added endearing 
qualities, more apparent to his dependents than 
to his equals. 

He was a considerate landlord, to his servants 
a kind master; indulgent to their small plea- 
sures, and, if sometimes imperiously exacting, 
and disproportionately punishing petty offences, 
often overlooking greater ones; in sickness 
merciful to them, in old age caring for them. 
Yet the wife of his bosom, the dearest object of 
his affection, and his children, were not unfre- 
quently sufferers from his peculiarities. 

He was as little to be flattered as an English 
mastiff, and would have received any such 
attempt with a growl quite as distrustful. 

Having been slightly indisposed, Mr. Fan- 
muir had not left his room that day—an unusual 
occurrence; thither, accordingly, the servant 
conducted Jessie by his master’s orders; and 
having opened the door and seen her in, closed 
it and retired. , 

She first person she saw on entering was one 
whose image, left on her childhood, had never 
been forgotten, and which, though altered. by 
intervening years, still corresponded to the 
original impression. 

Jessie rnshed into the arms that opened to re- 
ceive her, exclaiming : 

“ Dear Aunt Janet!’ 

Her aunt’s eyes were more eloquent than 
speech. Pressing her tenderly to her heart, she 
whispered : 

“Your grandfather!” and Jessie compre- 
hended the omission. 

Advancing a few steps, she saw a very fine- 
looking old gentleman in an arm chair, habited 
in a light grey camlet dressing-gown, lined with 
silk of the same colour. 

The inadvertence that disturbed Jessie he was 
too happy to notice. 

Taking both her hands as she approached 
him, he kissed her on her lips and forehead, and 
said, in a softened voice: 

«« Heaven bless you, my child!” 





Then, with a polite formality, he inquired for 





“Mr. and Mrs. Farlegh,” and then for par- 
ticulars of her journey. 

These inquiries answered, he desired her to 
place her chair by his side, and gazed at her 
with much satisfaction; looking into her eyes 
as if he would read them; surveying her 
minutely as she sat; then, taking her hand, he 
directed her to rise, measured her height at- 
tentively, told her to show him her feet, and, in 
a sort of soliloquy, broke forth : 

«Just such eyes asher’s! Just such eyes! 
No one could ever tell their colour, but no one 
ever forgot them. Her height too! just such 
falling shoulders! her round waist too! Ah, 
yes; and her hands too!”—turning and ex- 
amining them as he spoke—‘“‘and her feet, 
which one can tell by a glance are prettier with- 
out shoes and stockings! Yes, mamma brought 
all these into the family. Do you love to dance, 
child ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“To be sure you do; your feet were made to 
dance, as much as birds’ wings to fly. So did 
she; and danced away my heart the first time 
I saw her.” 

Then, looking at her fingers one by one, he 
continued : 

“Do you play on thepiano? I have just had 
a man from Edinburgh to put your aunt’s in 
order for you.” 

Jessie replied in the affirmative. 

** And sing ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

« Ah! yes, yes, I see you are her childy’ ina 
tender voice, ‘more like her even, than Janet, 
who was always called her image.” 

Then, with a deep sigh, he bade her resume 
her seat. 

“Thope you will be happy here, my child. 
Aunt Janet isn’t very lively, but she is very 
good; and I—I am neither lively nor good, but 
I feel that I shall love you very, much; and 
Cousin Harry, he will make up whatever we 
lack. By the way, Jenny, where is Henry? He 
ought to be here.” 

Miss Fanmuir, who had not withdrawn her 
admiring and ‘loving gaze from her niece since 
she had entered, but had been silent from re- 
spect to her father, replied: , 

“You know, sir, he could not be sure that his 
cousin would come to-day, and he is off nt 
ing, I believe, for I heard him call the dogs. 

Mr. Fanmuir frowned. 

“He should have remained here, likea gentle- 
man on duty, to receive her whenever she wight 
come. But he isa good fellow, Jessie, and will 
be a merry companionfor you. Do you remem- 
ber him at all?” 

“Very little, sir. I can only just recollect 
him as a boy, terrifying me by pointing a gun 
at me.” 

«The rascal! the young rascal!” exclaimed 
Mr. Fanmuir. “But now, in vengeance, my 
pretty Jessie, you shall point your eyes at him 
—much better ordnance, I can tell you, than his 

n.”” 

The tea-hour, an early one, had passed, and 
Jessie, having declined all refreshment, with- 
drew with her aunt to the apsrtment assigned 
her. 






(To be Continued.) 








A DISAPPOINTMENT. 





A GERMAN paper says a professor and anti- 
quarian recently bought a stone of a country- 
man in whose wall it was built up. The stone 
had 1081 on it, and he gave the man forty florins 
to take the stone out of the wall and bring it to 
his house. It was duly delivered. 

‘*Why,” cried the professor in amazement, 
“whatis this? Thisis nottheright stone. On 
the stone which'I bought of you yesterday I 
read the date 1081, while this bears the very 
modern date 1801.” 

“Herr Professor must not trouble himself 
about that small matter,” replied the man. 
“ You see, sir, the masons turned the stone up- 
side down when they fitted it in the doorway, 
because it fitted that way. You can turn it 
whichever way you like now it is your own.” 
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an emotion that for a time held him speech- 


M Y 8 T E R 7 0 F less. 
RAVENSWALD: — 
A TALE OF 


THE FIRST CRUSADE. 


CHAPTER XV. 


——For thou sbalt hear this secret all displayed 
Now as we speed towards our joyous task. 


ah ? 
rHE 
* * * * * 
Lionel was not fond of wine, and he never 
felt its need for imparting vigour to his limbs or 
activity to his mind; but on the present occa- 
sion, feeling that he might.equire steady nerves 
and quick perception, he resorted to a small 
measure of the generous fruit of the vine; for 
he had been greatly moved, and his heart had 
throbbed until it fairly ached. 

“Be brave, and be calm, my son, and all 
shall be well,” said the friar Clement, as he 
turned to led the youth away. “This even- 
ing you shail see your beautiful lady, and'the 
moments youspend,in her company shall be 
your own. Let that promise cheer you, and 
let it furthermore nerve you to the needs of the 
hour; for we know that a powerful ehemy 
is watchful, of every movement, and ready 
to take advantage of the, very smallest oppor- 
tunity.” 

« Ay,” returned our hero, whose thoughts 

% were once more in working order, ‘“we know 
“Oh, Father Clement! Heaven forbid that I | that he will strain evety nerve, and put forth 
uld dispute you, or question the truth of | al] his strength. How long will he respect the 

ur strange revelation; but, if an angel from | sanctity of this holy place ?” 
Heaven should appear to me, and tell me that| «Jt is that thought which leads me to wish 
. mighty kingdom was mine, conld I take in| to hasten matters,” said Clement. “ Tancred 
the whole wondrous fact in an instant? Oh!) is bold and, wicked, and only fear of imperial 
ing you tell me is too good—too blessed— | wrath even. now withholds his hand. We are 

) full of Heaven’s own bliss—for easy credence. strong, and our walls are thick and. solid, but 
\nd I have never known it. No whisper has | were the duke to hurl his whole force against 
ever sounded in my ear that the bright jewel | us he would quickly conquer—that is, if only 
had be&n awarded me. Oh! blessed, blessed | our holy order were here for defence ;. but ere 
hour! But~she— You have told her the} long we can have others. Still, neither Mary 
story? nor yourself had better remain here a great 

“ Yes. while. 

fhe youth caught the friar’s arm with in-| “The sooner you can reach Aix-la-Chapelle 
tense eagerness. the better. Once under the protection of the 
. “Oh, tell me—tell me—how did she receive | emperor all danger is. passed. But we must 
it? move with the utmost caution. After what has 

“T told you, my son, that she bore up/ this day transpired, taken with the events of 





Farner Creent, in telling Lionel his secret, 
vid : 3 
“Lionel, when you were but’ a child, and 
while Mary was yet an infant in her mother’s | 
s, you two were affianced by your parents. 
he compact was solemn and binding, and I | 
one of the witnesses thereto. And as I | 
told you once before, if a wondrous fate had not 
renght you hither as it did I should have | 
sought you.” 





eran iy.’ a | the preceding night, Tancred must know that 
“Father Clement” | your reaching the imperial capital with Lady 
“Pardon, my son. The thought that you | Mary would be, the first step towards his down- 


would require information at my hands struck | fall. But we will think of this at another time. 
me as ridiculous ; but I know the perversity | Come; I will now conduct you to those who may 
f the heart. The music of love never tires it. | be able to help you.” 
When I say that she hore wp grandly, I mean} Thus speaking, the friar turned and moved 
that she did not go into hysterics. The joy | from the refectory, Lionel following close upon 
lid not overcome her; but, my boy, it was joy | his heels. 
he felt, and she did not fear to tell me so.| Their way was taken to the cloister, and 
\y—she threw her arms around my neck and | thence across the court to the apartments of the 
kissed me, in the bliss of the moment. Dear | abbot, where they found the noble prelate in 
hild! She is indeed a treasure: and my son, | his private office. 
you may rest under the sweet assurance that | The abbot was Paul of Ravenswald, a count 


her heart is all your own.” of the empire, and uncle to the grand duke of 
Lionel could only fold his hands, and lift his | Swabia. 
s heavenward in his great joy, and his next He was a man of three score and ten, and a 


and thanksgiving to the few years beyond that ; tall, spare, and slightly 
eat Father of all goodness and mercy. bent, with a face bespeaking kindness,;and good- 
«And now,” pursued Clement, when his | 2@S§ of ones a with firmness and de- 
hearer came back to things of the present, ‘a,j “S10 Of Character, 
few words of explanation, and we must iano | Pa oe knew the old man immediately, 
this subject for the business that waits thy though he had seen him but once before, and 
presence that years agone. 
23h wenents teenth 7 . His bearing was respectful and reverent, and 
sn cociatitan a os ers gay coer ee the abbot, as soon as he had satisfied himself 
as n m a id } y) >. > : with survey a o , 4 - 
have benefitted you an atom, and might have | te ied he * Ly ae ne * totimnes, ux 
led you into danger; and it micht also have | ahee is hands, and gave a warm, fraternal, 
i I eee rsa mi : embrace. 
mace Mary s lot harder. While ‘l'ancred sought | “ My son,” he said with the freedom and 
My son, , 


not to bestow her hand upon another, there was lad 
: lé pon: > ere Was | a . ality. « My 
no pressing need of interfering. And another erate of Perfect equality, © Lami ene 6 “ 


is were of praise 


thing I will tell thee: Until my recent return Co Lage pre. a re —— 
7 *3 ‘ Oo is Ss 3. é ¥ 
from the Holy Land, I did not know that the |} 1 OO. Capeene re auper Vlamens ee 


thee in charge, and to him mayst thou look for 
| guidance. I sR only say to thee that as lord 
. re) eek | of the abbey [ bid thee a hearty welcome; and 
How ever, all is known to me now ;and when | [ may add the assurance that at cannot afford 
it eame to my knowledge that the grand duke | thee more satisfaction to find shelter here than 
proposed to bestow the lady’s hand upon the| jis afforded me by thy presence, and by the 
Baron of Wartenfels, I felt the time had arrived | knowledge that I am serving thee.” r 

g . 


for me to act; and, under all the circumstances, As Lionel bowed his return of sincere gratitude 
f I meant to see the old compa ‘ 


act fulfilled, how} the ; . ¥ > i 
ould I act without your assistance? So now | uh 'n @uechuledesiltuetieake *r rea 
you know one reason—the chief reason—of your} « Brother Clement, thy friends await thee in 
required presence. Mary cannot be regarded | my private refectory. Peace be with thee, and 
s entirely safe from the evil machinations of the prosperity upon thy eounsels:!” " 
tyrant until she is made solemnly, legally, and Clement bowed low to his superior im response 
irrevocably your wife!” to the well-wishing, and then motioned for Lionel 


pretended daughter of Tancred was the child of 
which I have spoken. 


The distance to the apartment of which the 
abbot had spoken was not far. 

It was a goodly-sized, well-furnished room 
overlooking a beautiful conservatory, in’ the 
beds and mounds of which fragrant flowers were 
already appearing in bloom. 

The lord of the abbey was a dear lover of 
flowers, and the brethern took pleasure im keep- 
ing him supplied. 

There was a Venetian sideboard, furnished 
with flagons of gold and silver, and drinking- 
cups of the same metal, and in various parts of 
the room were small tables of marble and of 
porphyry, with chairs and stools of various 
patterns. 

Tt was a place furnished for comfort and ease, 
bespeaking refined taste in its chief occupant. 

But our hero had little eye for the furnishing 
of the place. 

As he entered, four men arose to meet him, or, 
rather, meet Father Clement, whom they greeted 
cordially. , 

The foremost of the’ party, and he to whom 
the others’ looked ‘up respectfully, was a man a 
little past the middle age—perhaps fifty—pos- 
sessing a frame of magnificent shape ‘and pro- 
portions, and exhibiting a face of rare beatty— 
a beauty wondrously enhanced by the bold-out- 
lines and streneth of features, and by the intel- 
lectual light that gleamed in the fu!l dark eyes, 
and in the high, expansive brow. 

His garb, considering the place’ and the sur- 
roundings, was strange, being nothing more 
nor less than a fnll snit of niail of a deep red 
colour. 

Only the armour for the head was wanting, 
and that might have been seen close at hand, 
upon ‘one of the small tables; im the shape of a 
cap of red velvet, with a top, or crown-plate of 
burnished steel; and a pendant cape at the back 
of chain-work. : 

The mailed garb was not of the uncouth, 
cumbersome sort usually worn by the knights 
of that period, but, really, it was better adapted 
to set forth the graces of the person of the 
wearer than the ordinary court dress. 

The hanberk was of dark, blood-red velvet, 
cut after the fashion of a well-fitting doublet, 
and closely covered by an intricate, riveted net- 
work of burnished steel rings, called “ grains 
d@orge.” 

This hanberk was ornamented in front, where 
it was fastened by a rich embroidery of purple 
velvet thickly embossed with gold, the same 
ornamentation continuing around the gorget, 
and the ends of the sleeves. 

The leggings were also.of red velvet, but in 
place of the steel net-work, were set on scales 
of polished silver, of the pattern known as 
“jazeran.” 

He wore his beard in a style afterwards 

adopted in the French court—a pointed beard 
upon the chin, and a heavy moustache, the 
cheeks being clean shaved. And the beard 
was well adapted to his style of beauty, giving 
manly character to the lower part of the face, 
and balancing the wondrous breadth and strength 
of the lower jaw. 
He was a man, once seen, not to be forgotten ; 
and he commanded respect,.not more for his 
physical strength than for the unmistakable 
manliness of character that shone forth in every 
feature, and in every look and motion. 

His three companions were likewise’ strong; 

resolute looking men, and. though clad in vest- 
ments of peace, the golden spurs upon their 
heels, and the jewelled daggers. at their hips, 
proclaimed them knights. 
One of them—he who seemed by his hearers 
to stand next to his master in authority—was.a 
few years older than he, while the other two 
were of the same age. 

Lionel saw, and his heart. gave a wild leap as 

a name well known throughout Christendom 
occurred to him. 
It was the name of the bold knight who hal 
led the forlorn hope,at.Nicea, with his own arm 
cutting the way out for his. worn followers 
through. the serried ranks of the victorious 
Turks. 





The thought caused the youth to start with | to follow him. 
\ 


Lionel had heard of Red Rudolf, otherwise 
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known as The Knight of Wildberg, and he be- 
lieved that gallant champion of Christendom 
stood now before him. And these others were 
the brave companions who had shared his mani- 
fold dangers. 

Father Clement was the first to speak. 

““My lord,” he said, bowing to the Red 
Knight, “this is the youth called Lionel of 
Ortenberg.” 

Then to our hero: : 

*“My son, you behold before you him called 
Red Rudolf, the Knight of Wildberg.” 

‘The knight advanced, and put forth both his 
hands. 

There was something significant in the move- 
tment. 

Ordinarily, in such a case, one hand alone 
would have been offered, and even, that only 
with polite friendliness; butin this case both 
hands were put out, with. a warm, impulsive 
movement, and over the knight’s face was spread 
a sheen of joyous emotion. 

When he spoke his voice was husky and 
tremulous, and there,was. certainly moisture in 
his eyes. 

“ My brave, my noble boy, Heaven be praised 
that I am permitted to behold thee once again ! 
I have been told of thy life, that: thou are true 
and virtuous; and I call him truly brave who 
can bring his bright manhood: forth clear and 
unspotted from the vices and superfiuities of the 
world! My dear, dear boy, though knowest not 
how close to my heart thou art held, nor how 
large a space thou fillest im the life of the Red 
Knight of Wildberg. Again—Heaven bless and 
keep thee!” 

As he thus spoke he bent and pressed his lips 
upon the youth’s brow, and laid his hand upon 
his head. 

Lionel trembled from top to toe, and his heart 
beat with an emotion as new and strange as it 
was deep and strong. 

As soon as he could speak he caught the hand 
which had just been removed from his head, 
and gazing up into the earnest, eloquent face, 
he cried : 

“ Sir knight, what shall I answer thee? Oh! 
my heart tells me thou art near and dear to me. 
May I—Oh! may I not call thee—Father ?” 

The strong man shook like an aspen, and 
tears filled his eyes, and coursed down his 
cheeks. 

A few moments so, and then he threw wide 
his arms, and caught the boy to his bosom. 

“My own, my precious child! I cannot keep 
the secret longer. Ay—call me father! Let 
my ears drink in the sweet music once more. 
Call me by that name here,.and now, but when 
you go forth lock the secret upin your heart 
until I bid you speak. My own dear boy, have 
you no recollection? Does not your memory 
hold somewhere in store a trace of the years 
long agone? Can you not call to mind the 
sacred name as having dropped from’ your lips 
in that far-away time ?” 

A light had been growing and deepening upon 
Lionel’s face, and when he found opportunity for 
reply, he said: 

“Tt comes back to me, Ay—TI can sce and 
feel it now. Thy face, as I gaze upon it, fills 
up the void in my heart. Oh!Iknow thee! I 
know thee! My father!’ Oh! my father! I 
know thee!” 

And he clung to the knight’s neck and mur- 
mured thanks to Heaven. 

Ay—he could remember very well, and when 
once the scales had fallen from his eyes a hun- 
dred little circumstances, hitherto floating 
vaguely and uncertainly in his mind, like the 
vestiges of old dreams, came back to him, and 
stood boldly out upon the canvas. 

Ashe gazed, a gleam of new intelligence shone 
out upon his face, and holding the knight’s hand, 
and looking eagerly up, he said : 

‘Listen and answer me. I have a picture 
in my mind, as clear and sharply defined as 
though the impression were of the present time. 
You were upon-a large coal-black horse, and 
were dressed for the forest, with a white plume 
in your cap, and a gay cavalcade in your follow- 
ing. Icame down a flight.of stone steps, and 
asked you to take me up. 








“T remember just how I spoke, and how you 
looked down upon me, and shook your head, as 
though you were afraid, and then how I cried. 
Then a beautiful woman came out, and lifted me 
in her arms and kissed me, and set me upon your 
saddle-bow ; and you caught me to your bosom 
and held me there, and rode away. Oh! we 
rode away so grandly, and I felt so proud and 
happy. And so I rode through the grim old 
forest until, by-and-bye, a wild boar was struck ; 
and then a man, whom you called Walter, took 
me upon his saddle, and you dashed on after the 
game !”” 

Before the knight, down whose cheeks the 
tears were running, could reply, a loud cry 
broke from the lips of the old man who stood 
next to him in authority ; and as Lionel turned 
he beheld the aged knight convulsed by a mighty 
emotion. j 

The latter caught the gaze of the youth as he 
turned, and stretched forth his arms, exclaim- 
ing, as he did so: 

“Oh, how well I remember !"“Dear boy, I am 
old Walter—your father’s friend and companion 
from childhood, and your friend always since 
you were born,” 

Lionel advanced and gave his hands to the 
old henchman, after which the Red Knight 
said : 

« Yes, my son, the picture, as you have drawn 
it, is true in every particular. It was your 
mother who put you into my arms on that oeca- 
sion; and,” he added, with faltering voice and 
quivering lips, “she never lifted you to my 
saddle again. In a few short weeks from that 
time she was stricken with the illness from 
which she was never to recover in this life. 
But, if there is another life than this, as I firmly 
believe, where the good and true are blessed, 
she is one among the angels! Heaven bless her 
sweet memory, now and evermore. When she 
is in my thoughts Iam purer and better. Oh! 
she loved you, dear boy—loved you with a love 
that was akin to worship.” 

The Red Knight at this point was moved to 
a degree of emotion that gave to his face a look 
of inspiration almost divine. 

His great heart was full to overflowing with 
the very warmest and most holy feelings of his 
nature, and every thought was for the brief 
moment:attuned to praise and thanksgiving. 
He had forgotten the monstrous evil of the 
world, and all its wickedness and deceit, 
and dwelt only upon the brighter, purer 
side. 

With such feelings he gazed upon his son for 
a time in rapturous silence. 

At length, wiping the moisture from his eyes, 
and lifting the stray iron-grey curls of still 
luxuriant hair from his brow, he shook off the 
weight of far-away things, and came back to 
the present. 

« Lionel—I will call thee so fora while, but 
the name is strange to my lips. Ah!—hold! 
Hold, boy !” . 

The youth had taken an eager step forward 
as the knight thus plainly declared that Lionel 
was not his true name, and the question he 
would ask—the subject he would broach—was 
clearly indicated. 

“Let me speak one simple sentence at this 
time, and let it suffice until I lift the ban. 
There are grave reasons why I should not be 
know just yet in Germany, and those same 
reasons rest with equal force upon yourself. 
Know that I am your father, true and just, 
and that by no deed or thought have I ever 
forfeited the right to your respect and esteem 
and filial love. Misfortune has been mine, and 
gross injustice; but we will win back the heri- 
tage that is ours, if we live. This is the com- 
mand I lay upon thee: Seek not, in any degree, 
nor in any manner, either directly or indirectly, 
to lift the veil which I choose to drop upon the 

ast !” 
“My dear father, honoured, revered, and 
loved,” returned Lionel, with grave and solemn 
frankness, “‘I hear and obey !” 

“ Bless you, my boy! You are indeed worthy 
the name which is justly yours, and which you 
shall wear ere long. And now let me present 
to you these true friends: They knew you 





in the other years, and have been my faith- 
ful companions through all the years that 
have followed. This is Sir Walter. Never 
mind the full titles. I think you remember 
that name ?” 





CHAPTER XVI. 


So saying, this young soul in age’s mask 
Went forward with the Crusader side by side. 


Suortty after their chief kad concluded his 
story of the Nicean battle, and after they had 
given their word of explanation to a few of 
the minor details, Sir Walter and his two com- 
rades withdrew, leaving the father and son 
together. 

They had moved upon a silent signal which 
they well understood. 

“Do you drink wine?” asked Sir Rudolf, 
arising and moving towards the sideboard. 

“Never because I feel the need of it, sir. I 
would not refuse to drink the health of one 
whom I loved, though I like not to drink 
deeply. My youthful blood has fire enough 
without adding the flame that lurks in the 
seductive cup.” 

“Tam glad of that! Iam glad of that, my 
boy. I drink but very little mysclf, and even 
that I take medicinally; though I am free to 
confess that I rather like it. In my strange and 
eventful life I have been often driven to look to 
the generous cup for my only solace; still it may 
be a treacherous friend, and an uncertam com- 
forter. You will excuse me if I partake on the 
present occasion.” 

Lionel smiled and nodded, and then arose, and 
poured out a few drops for himself; and before 
he drank it he uttered a sentiment of filial 
love and respect, whereat the knight was much 
pleased. 

“Now, my boy,” pursued the Crusader, when 
they had resumed their seats, “I will proceed 
at once to business of importance, for we have 
business on our hands which demands our imme- 
diate and undivided attention. I came hither a 
short time since, on business with Father 
Clement. 

“He was with our army on the plains of Nico- 
media, and avoided the slaughter of Nicea by 
having been left behind to care for the sick and 
dying in our camp. Yet,I pray thee, do not 
think that he would have shirked any duty, or 
that the fear of death had ever power to hold 
him back from going where others were forced 
to go, and where duty called, No, no—Clement 
is a good man, pure and loyal, and from the very 
earliest days he has had an oversight of yourself 
while in the country. 

“TI know him well, and know him to be all 
that is brave without foolhardiness; true and 
faithful without a touch of sycophancy; truth- 
ful, outspoken, and sternly frank, without a 
savour of impudence or coarseness ; and, above 
all, he is gentle, loving, and kind without an 
effort, and is his nature to make the 
burdens of those whom he loves hisown. But 
Iam picturing a paragon, while I meant simply 
to present to you the character of a very good 
friend.” 

“T am glad you have done it, my father,” 
cried Lionel, impulsively; “for it gives me 
opportunity to add my word of gratitude and 
estimation. I have loved him from the first.” 

« And well you nay, my boy,” said the knight, 
with visible feeling. ‘ Father Clement has done 
for us both more than we can ever know, for his 
left hand knoweth not what his right hand 
doeth. And, knowing his good faith and 
willingness to serve—or, I might say—his 
bounden duty to serve—I came to him at this 
time. 

“We were discussing whether I should go to 
Ortenberg to see you, or whether you should be 
sent for to come to the abbey, when the storm 
so opportunely solved the problem. You are 
here, and I know of nothing to prevent our pro 
ceeding with the business. You have been in 
danger since you first sought shelter at K. vens- 
wald, and yet not so much as you might at 


first imagine. 
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“There are good spirits ever hovering be- 
tween yourself and the arch-enemy. Only by 
striking you with his own hand, in the pri- 
vacy of his own closet, could Tancred have pro- 
cured your death. Still, we should fear another 
mishap at this present time, either to yourself 
or the Lady Mary. Should Tancred gain you 
again into his power, I do not think he would 
wait the tedious form of a regular execution; 
and should he gain control again of the lady, 
be sure he would spirit her away beyond our 
reach. But we will hope to avoid him. If we 
can do that fer a few short weeks, his power will 
be at an end, and he will find trouble that he 
has never dreamed of. 

“Father Clement has told you of the pecu- 
liar relations existing between yourself and 
Mary ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Lionel, with sudden interest— 
or, we had better say, with a quickening of his 
interest. 

“You have seen her, and have had oppor- 
tunity to study her character under circum- 
stances which utterly forbade her from attempt- 
ing to appear what she in truth was not. In 
that, again, was your unexpected arrival oppor- 
tune. I need hardly ask you what was the im- 
pression which the noble girl made upon you. 
I can read it in your face even now.” 

«Ay, my father,” said the youth, with deep 
emotion, “‘ my feelings are too strong to be hid- 
den from the eyes of them that love me. I 
cannot conceive a greater blessing on earth than 
the possession of that fair hand. I do not know 
that I would set it in importance above the find- 
ing of a father; but the cases are different—so 
very different.” 

“T understand you, my boy, and be sure I do 
not blame you for a tenderness of feeling given 
to her which no other human being might hope 
ever to awakenin your bosom. Mary knows the 
truth, and I now desire that you should ascer- 
tain if she will give you her hand at any time 
when you may be ina position toclaimit. By 
a speedy marriage we cut off Tancred’s power 
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in that direction, for we have the written ap- 
proval of Pope Urban to the contract. So now, 
my son, I have prepared the way for you to see 
Mary immediately, and if she decides as I hope 
and expect, we will set forth as soon as possible 
for Aix-la-Chapelle. 

“T have the bliss of a glorious anticipation 
in my store of present enjoyment, and Heaven 
grant that the realisation be not less. Ah, how 
much of life’s real joy is made up of anticipa- 
tion? From the earliest working of the childish 
mind to the sluggish thoughts of age, we find 
solid comfort, as wellas passing enjoyment, in 
anticipating the good to come. And there is 
the one grand line of demarcation between man 
and the brute. ; 

“Did you ever think that in the sum of 
human happiness that which is derived through 
this power of anticipation is the most expansive 
and the most enduring; for, after all, our 
chiefest joys are to be pretty much what we, 
in the anticipation, have planned they shall be. 
We go astep higher, and through this faculty 
or power of the mind, reach up to heaven itself. 
The heart of man, true and loyal, earnest and 
devout, and given in trustful faith to the All- 
Father, may gain rich and substantial foretaste 
of the better life through this sense; for there 
cannot be a just anticipation, giving joy and 
comfort, without a firm and earnest faith. But 
I think I am turning preacher. Don’t think I 
often do that thing, my, boy.” 

“I trust you may do it often in my hearing, 
sir,’ answered Lionel, with a frank truthful- 
ness not to be mistaken. ‘‘ Your words give me 
strength. Theyare such as tend to ennoble and 
elevate the aims of life. Thank Heaven for the 
blessing this day vouchsafed! Oh! my father! 
my father! I can hardly realise it. The word 
even now startles me, and I am inclined to search 
for assurance that I am not dreaming.” 

He spoke almost incoherently, his emotions 
being entirely too deep for utterance; and even 
the older man felt the weight and wear of pro- 
longed emotion. 

“T’faith, my son, it would be a wonder if we 






























































did not both of us find it difficult to fully 
realise the whole story brought to light in so 
brief a space. I, too, when I gaze upon thy 
manly face, and take in that stalwart form, and 
say to myself—‘ He is my son,’ have to consider 
a moment to be sure it is not all a dream. 
However, I think we may rest upon its solidity 
of foundation, and the faithfulness of the super- 
structure. We may go on without fear, and 
finish what we have todo. And, first, you must 
see Mary. I think I may consider your time at 
my disposal ?” 

** Most certainly, sir.” 

«Then I will have the lady called without 
delay, and we will soon know upon what ground 
we stand. My son, I have already done my 
share. It now remains for you to determine if 
we shall proceed to the conclusion—a point 
which is to be settled between you two, and 
upon the basis of mutual love and trust. I 
think I can see the end, but we know not what. 
the future hath in store until the seals are 
broken. Remain you here, and Mary will soon 
come to you. She will have companionship of 
her maid, and of two of the sisters, as far as 
this room, but they shall not intrude upon your 
counsels. Have you any question to ask before 
I go to call her ?” 

Lionel caught his father’s arm, and bent his. 
head—one hand upon his father’s arm, and the 
other pressed hard upon his heart. 

Once more he was forced to ask himself if all 
this could be real ?” 

His mind ran back over the events of the four- 
and-twenty hours last passed; and it seemed 


‘more like the wild imagery of distorted fancy 


than like the stern facts of common life; but 
facts they were, nevertheless, and must be so 
accepted. 

And now was brought home to him, and he 
must consider it, this most startling thing of 
all—union with the Lady Mary ! 

He must ascertain if she was willing to be- 
come his wife ! 


(To be Continued.) 
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BOUND TO THE TRAWL. 


By the Author of “Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The 
Golden Bowl,” “ Poor Loo,” ete. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


EKATIE IS SENT FOR. 





Grace was in her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. Mittox, 


Turze months have passed since Col. Char- 
tres left Great Barmouth. 

Katie Jessop has received one or two letters 
from him in that period, but they have not met 
since the day when his nephew overtook them 
on the sands. 

Odd things had come from him at various 
times. 

A box of books, well selected, maps, diagrams, 
and bits of feminine finery, all of Indian work, 
such as could not easily be purchased in Eng- 
land, a peculiarity which formed a good excuse 
for his offering them. 

That they were not suitable to Katie’s posi- 
tion in life Miss Topsam detected at once; but 
then, Katie was so unlike other girls, both as to 
her appearance and the estimation in which she 
held all manner of ornament, that her aunt 
hesitated to make any comment or lay down the 
law upon the subject. 

And during this time Katie studied. 

Morning, noon, and night she was at her 
books, working hard, and yet looking eagerly 
forward to meeting that kind, gentle, military- 
looking cld man and his strangely handsome 
relative again. 

Had anyone told Katie Jessop at this time 
that she was in love with Percy Rossburn she 
would have scouted the idea with indignant 
anger, but yet, she thought of him, more than 
was good for her peace of mind, and wondered, 
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as she ought not to have done, when and where 
they should meet again. 

Hitherto the desire to be useful, and to do 
good, had incited Katie to labour and study, 
but now she had a sharper, though unac- 
knowledged, spur to urge heron. 

Intellectual power and superiority would lift 
her nearer to his level, and though she must 
ever be but as a small star compared with the 
blazing sun, still, a starcan shine, and in the 
dark night will seem nfore wonderful than 
would the imperial orb of light at-noonday. 

Without defining her hopes or the object of 
her ambition, Katie Jessop worked incessantly, 
surprising Mr. Herbert, the curate, who super- 
intended her study, and making him exclaim 
one day, almost with enthusiasm, that she was 
far ahead of many boys whom he had taught, 
and would soon be ready to undertake the work 
for which she was qualifying. 

Thus matters stood when a letter reached 
Katie, which threw her mind into a whirl of 
anxiety, excitement and hope. It was from 
Colonel Chartres, and ran as follows : 

“My pear Curt, ‘ 

«An opportunity of getting you a 
post as under teacher in a school has just been 
offered me. The school in question belongs to 
the church which my step-sister and her family 
attend, and it is through the vicar’s wife that 
I am enabled to offer this to you. 

“The present schooimistress is a superior and 
accomplished woman, but somewhat delicate in 
health. You would live in the same house with 
her, and the arrangement is that she should 
devote three hours a week to superintend your 
studies, and that your salary should commence 
at twenty pounds a year, everything but dress 
being provided for you. 

“Will this suit you? Write and let me 
know ; also tell your uncle and aunt from me, 
that you will be safe and well taken care of ; my 
sister, Mrs. Garland, will see that you are so, 
and for myself, Iam always your friend, 

“ Miss Katie Jessop. *« C, CHARTRES.” 





“There, aunt,’ exclaimed the girl, with 
flushed cheeks and glowing eyes, as she handed 
the letter to her relative, “‘ you see it has come 
at last. Oh, Iam sohappy! so glad!’ 

“So glad to leave us?” returned Miss Meg, 
reproachfully. 

** No, not to leave you, auntie,” with emotion, 
throwing her arms round the other’s neck, “ but 
to be able to do something in the world, not to 
be a burden on dear uncle, and,” with a mis- 
chievous light in her eye, “ not to keep you any 
longer from making Mr. Crabtree happy.” 

“Oh, he can. wait,” with a toss of the head, 
“and if he doesn’t he can go.” 

“Yes, but you don’t want him to go, auntie, 
and he’s tired of waiting.” 

“And what about your uncle, what’s to be- 
come of him if you and me both goes?” in an 
aggrieved tone. “A man’s nothing without a 
woman to take care of him.” 

«Why doesn’t uncle get married, aunt ?” 

“How should I know. What do men get 
married for? and what don’t they? But it 
seems you’ve quite made up your mind to go 
awély and leave us.” 

«T must go away at some time, aunt.” 

*T don’t know why until you get married, 
then ’twould be different.” 

“Married!” with something like a shiver, 
and withdrawing a step or two, while her face 
slightly paled. “Oh! I shall never marry!” 

« And why not, pray?” demanded Miss Top- 
sam, in an aggressive tone. ‘‘ What should you 
go and fly in the face of Providence for, I should 
like to know. Itell you what itis, Katie, you’ve 
got some very strange notions in your head, and 
the sooner you get rid of them the better. Not 
marry, indeed, I wonder what else you think you 
were born for ?” 

At which Katie, having recovered from the 
momentary shock, laughed heartily, as she 
said : 


«If that’s the purpose for which you were 
born, aunt, you’ve been very slow in fulfilling 
your duties, so you must set the example, and 
there will be plenty of time forme. And now, 
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‘ But there’s no reason why you should: | 
aunt, I couldn’t live here , 
», all my life, I should. go mad. 
ranted me todo that you should have 
de me scrub and sew, and have kept every 
k away from me, and not let me think and 
; ny wings weren’t clipped soon enough, 
, and now,I must try my strength; the 
old nest won’t hold me any longer, even though 
I may be glad one day to fly back tovit.” 

« Ay, child, while Chrisand me lives a nest will 
always be open to you, let your wings and plum- 
ace be in what condition they may,, but I pray, 
Kot ” 


en she paused. 

Rough as might be Meg Topsam’s exterior, 
he was not only a good and true woman, but 
ne also possessed of gentle, delicate feelings, 
1nd though she would have liked: to give her 
niece some word of caution or advice or warn- 
ing, she rightly judged that to.express a hope 
hat an innocent girl would not fall into sin or 
yield to temptation of the yery nature of which 
he was at present ignorant, was to imply a 
loubt of her purity of heart, and thus throw 
the first taint upon what, till then, was spotless. 

«‘ What do you pray, auntie?” asked the girl, 
inding her relative stop in the middle of her 

ntence. 

a hat you may never regret leaving home, 
dear. 

Then, she herself walked from the room, her 
elings must find relief in solitude, for, besides 

r regret at parting from Katie, the little 
family by this one step would be broken up. 

Directly he heard of Katie’s intention, Mr. 
Robert Crabtree would claim the fulfilment of 
he conditional promise he had, with infinite 

tience and perseverance, extorted from the 
bdurate object of his affections, and with but 
ittle loss of time wou!d claim her as his wife. 





be your housekeeper when you bring home a 
young wife, do you?” 

“A young wife. Ha! ha! Aint asked her 
yet, though. Would you like to make a bargain, 
Meg, that I don’t marry while you don't?” 

*‘ Such bargains aint legal, Chris, and I would 
never do nothing against the law.” 

“ Of course not. 
winning the day after all. Never mind, old 
girl, we'll have a jolly wedding, and when you’re 
spliced, Pll have to look out for a wife for my- 
self.” 

“ Better settle it aforechand,” snegested Meg, 

And that night Katie Jessop went to bedi 
feeling she had burnt her boats behind her. 

Aunt Meg married and gone away. Uncle 
Chris with a wife to take the control of his 
honse, to callit hers. And for Katie herself? 
Well, there was her profession, her work, her 
dreams and hopes to be satisfied, and, if a 


lingering doubt remained, it was crushed; by the: 


hard logic of facts. . 
She must go forward, there was no help for 


There was no home for her here ; a broad flood 
in which she must sink if she stepped back, 
was behind her; and though “thrice thirty 
thousand foes’’ were before,she must swim, or 
die in fighting her way through them. 


CHAPTER 31x. 


KATIE'S FIRST STRUGGLE. 

I part with thee 

As wretches that are doubtful of hereafter 
pe eS ee ing, loath, and fear- 

And trembling at fatarity. Rows. 

Tris hard to know and feel that the world, 
and even that part of it which most closely 
surrounds us, can get along very comfortably 
without our presence or assistance. 

We may know it is best it should be so, and 
express our satisfaction to find ourselves not 
absolutely necessary, and really mean it, and 
yet, the consciousness that this is so inflicts a 
pang, and is apt to make one feel that one can 
never be of any use in the world, if one’s 
nearest and dearest can thus dispense with 
one. 

Some feeling of this kind was experienced 
by poor Katie Jessop as she looked over her 


And Captain Growler: what was to become of | small possessions and wondered how she should 


m ? 

Three months ago the « 
ubled Meg Topsam, 
cult to answer. 


tion would have 


y confirmed, 


red her mind, then, been pa } 
lave resented 


nd though at one time she would 


| 
| 


pack them. 
She was going away and the household which 


and would have been| had seemed to centre around herself, was 


now accustomed to and rather pleased at the 


erly, however, an odd suspicion had en- | idea. 


And all this had come to pass ina week. 
Robert Crabtree was happy. The day for his 


t, an@ would have made herself and many other | wedding was fixed and workmen were busy 
) 3: . : - mise | : i ‘ ° PET TNS ° 

ple exceedingly uncomfortable, the shadows | about his house, papering, painting, re-furnish- 

hich coming events are apt to cast before | ing, and making ready for the new mistress 


m had not only withheld her, but. made the 


1ew possibility seem like a solution toa difficulty 
at sooner or later must arrive. 


who was soon coming to preside over it. 
Nor, though Captain Growler’s affairs were 
not yet settled, was he in any way troubled at 


Per hay s the same idea occurred to Captain | the loss of his cousin and niece. 


for when a few hours 
owed him the letter she had received f 
Colonel Chartres, he looked at his cousin and 
1. } 
Snead: 


«Well, Mee; 


owler, 


what do you say ?” 


later Katie | 


| 
| 


True, he very often went into Jem Brock’s 
house when he was ashore, and smoked his pipe 
with his fellow partner in the “* Pretty Kitty,” 
and, if his eyes did follow Diana as she moved 
about the room, the graceful outline of her 


“Katie seems to have made up her mind to | figure unimpared, though fell disease had marred 


’ was the evasive reply. 

“Then there’s no more to be said,” was the 

and turning to his niece he added, 
emember lass, if ever you wanta home you’ve 

sot one with your uncle Chris.” 

The girl threw her arms around his neck and 
kissed him. 

“And with your aunt Meg,” said that worthy 
spinster. 

“Hey,” exclaimed Growler, 
and trying to appear angry. 
mine ?” 

“Tt is now, Chris,” with dignity; “but I 
don’t know what it may be.” 

“Ah! Ropes and Sails has won the day at 
last, has he ?” 

“You don’t suppose, Chris, that I’m going to 


nswer ; 


looking round 
“ Aint your home 


” 





the beauty of her face, was it to be wondered at 
when he remembered her as once being the most 
lovely creature his eyes had rested upon. 

In those bygone days Christopher Growler 
would not have been a welcome suitor for the 
woman whose face was her fortune, but that 
fortune having taken unto itself wings, he 
would now, he knew, rather be considered a 
good match than otherwise. ° 

But he was in no hurry. Had he been of’ a 
fervid, impetuous temperament, he would have 
been married years ago, for he was five-and- 
thirty at the least, while exposure to wind and 
weather, and the rough life of a fisherman, had 
tanned and freckled and reddened his fair face, 
leaving only his clear, frank blue eyes undimmed 
and untouched by the elements. 

“ Slow and sure,” was his motto. 


Ha! ha! To think of Sails | 1 
watched her. 





He wanted a wife, but he didn’t want a 
woman whose heart was given to another man, 
and though the idea of comparing himself to 


| George Crabtree must have struck even him as 
j} absurd, he reasoned, there was no accountine 


for a woman’s taste or caprice, and ;that being 
the case, instead of asking Diana to marry him, 
he sat and smoked, talked to her father? and 


And Diana, unconscious for a time of their 
being any significance towards herself in 
Growler’s frequent visits, went about her work 
and household duties quietly, as was her wont, 
but with a certain amount of cheerfulness, 
which from having firstof all been assumed to 
hide her pain and disappointment, became, as 
time and: circumstances blunted and softened 
them, quite natural to her. 

True she had been very fond of George Crab- 
tree, but’the conviction that he had murdered 
one, if not two, boys that dreadful night on 
board the “ Pretty Kitty” had gradually grown 
upon her mindiand produced such a revulsion of 
horror and loathing as completely to drive away 
all remnant of love, and to make her sincerely 
hope-she would never see his face again. 

aoe uncomfortable feeling was upon her 
also. 

Was, it or was it not her duty to state what 
she Knew about that. dreadful nigtt, and how 
the. young man had’ scrambled up the low and 
sloping roof which led to hisown room, and also, 
how, when he was gone away again his clothes 
were missing, while on the window-sill she dis- 
covered marks of blood. 
probability, and 


Enough to hang a man in all 
she did not wish to hang him. 

If another human: being’s life were in dancer, 
or-another accused of the crime, terrible 
as it would be to come forward and accuse him, 
she would have felt there was no alternative for 
her but to do so; but now, surely no human or 
moral law demanded such a terrible step from 
her ; but though she reasoned upon it over and 
over again, and believed she could be punished 
by the law for keeping silence, she still 
felt it utterly impossible to speak upon the sub- 
ject. 

It was this that made her abstraeted and de- 
pressed at times, and not the loss of her lover as 
Captain Growler jealously thought. 

“You'll feel the loss of Miss Topsam when 
she’s married,” Diana observed, one evening, 
when, her father being out, and her grand- 
mother dozing before the fire, the chief owner 
of the “ Pretty Kitty” came in, seated himself 
by’ the fire, and seemed to have no inclination 
to either shorten his visitor keep up anything 
like a conversation. 

“ Yes,” he replied, shortly; ‘but Meg thinks 
she’s bound to be married.” 

“I think she’s quite right,” returned Diana; 
“she'll have a home of her own now, and if 
you was. to marry it mightn’t be very comfort- 
able for her.” 

“Then you think a woman is best married ?” 
queried Growler. 

«« Of course ; a man or woman either.” 

“Then I wonder you haven’t done it.” 

«TI! in a Shocked ‘tone, while her hands in- 
voluntarily went, up to her poor scarred face; 
then partially recovering herself, she said: 
“You might have said that five years ago, 
Captain Growler, but it’s not very kind of you 
now.” 

* And why isn’t it kind?” doggedly. 

«You’ve only to look at me I should say to 
have your question answered.” 

« Well, [do look at you, Di, and I see an un- 
common fine young woman; not as handsome 
as you once was perhaps, but quite good enough 
for me if you'll have me, Diana, There now, 
it’s out. Katie and Meg are both going away, 
you'll have the house all to yourself, only you’L 
take me with it... What dco you say, lass, canst 
love me well enough to marry me, d’ye 
think ?” 

He had risen to his feet as he spoke, now he 
put his arm round her well-developed form and 
bent his head to kiss her, when the old woman, 
whose presence they had for the moment. for- 
gotten, said in a shrill tone: 
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“Diana, what's the matter? You aint iil, 
ate you, that Chris Growler has to hold you?” 

«fil! No!’ witha start and deep blush. 

«Tm asking her to: be my wife; granny,” said 
Growler, leading the reluctant young woman 
to the side of her aged relative ;:‘‘do you think 
Vlimake her a good husband ?” 

«Ay, and she'll make thee a. good wife. 
You've got my blessing with her. I can die 
happy now, when the Lord shall.see fit to: take 
me. Give me a kiss; [ve always liked you, 
Chris. You'll make Di happy, I know.” 

The man obeyed, and reverently kissed the 
withered forehead, and Jem Brock coming in at 
that moment, was informed of his partner’s de- 
sire to be his son-in-law, a piece of news which 
afforded him so. much satisfaction, that he 
wrung his hand heartily, embraced his 
daughter, then lighted his pipe. to smoke over 
it. ; 
Thus it was that Diana’s consent was taken 
for granted before she had time to give it, and 
she found herself engaged to be Christopher 
Growlen’s wife. 

It was all very. strange, a condition, and. pros- 
pect. which she could scarcely realise, and. when 
Christopher took his leave and kissed her be- 
fore going, she felt as though she were dream- 
ing, and would presently wake up and find 
herself the.sport, of her own wild, fancies. 

But this feeling: gradually, wore away, to be 
succeeded by a: calm content, a sensation that 
she had, nothing else to- wish for, that the 
eddying troubles of the stream: of life were 
left. behind, and she had. drifted.into a calm, 
peaceful lake. _ 

“Tve been and done it,” said Captain 
Growler the same evening, as;he sat, pipe in 
hand, looking at. Katie and her aunt, who were 
both busily sewing. 

Miss Meg was preparing her modasé troussean, 
and Katie found a great deal to do before her 
own wardrobe would be such as she would cave 
to take with her, for like. many young, women 
given. to study and intellectual pursuits, she 
sometimes woke up to the disagreeable con- 
sciousness that she had not.a pair of stockings 
without holes in them, or a dress that did not 
require at least a few stitches. 

Had Katie been rich the probability is that 
she would have givenaway stockings and dresses 
as soon as they required attention, and have 
ordered new ones in their stead. 

Under present circumstances, however, this 
could not be, and she was thus engaged at her 
uncongenial oceupation when her uncle: made his 
enigmatical observation. 

“ Done what?’ a: .cd Meg Topsam, though 
she knew very ‘well to what he was alluding. 

«* Asked Diana Brock to marry me.” 

*« Ah: and when’s it to be?” 

“Soon; but I:s’pose you and Iiatie will be 
gohag, first.” 

* Lmust: goon Monday week ig. I: go at all,” 

ui the girl, sadly. 

~ You seem mighty low about. it, child:;. have 

u,changed your mind? You’re not.bound to 

if-you.don’t want to.” 

Oh, no,, unele, I. must. go, but, everything 

ill be i changed, when I come, back again, if 

ver do.” 
‘he tears welledupin-her- eyes; she sprang to 
* feet and hastily left the room. 

** Now, what aids|thergirl;’ asked her uncle, 

a perplexed tone. “She would go away from 

3, She said; she’d made up her mind to do it, 

ed no® she’s erying over it. "What does she 
mean P”? 

*That’s what she doesn’t quite know, Chris. 
She’s-lived on poetry.and booirs till she thinks 
the world’and the people'in it are very different 
from what they really are, and’ she’ll have to 
tind her mistake out. It’s hard for her; but her 
heart’s in the right place; and she’]l’ come 
through it safely enough. ‘The best way is to 
take no notive’ of her.” 

« Perhaps you’re richt,” was the reluctant 
reply ; * but you haven’t told me what you think 
about Dianaw Brock.” 

“I think you couldn’t have done better, Chris, 
and [’'m very glad of it. I'll go and see*her to- 
morrow, and tell :herso. Ah! there's: Robert,’ 





asa knock sounded at the door. “ What does 
he, want to be here plaguing for;; doesn’t he 
think he’ll soon. have enouzh of. me?” 

«P’raps he'll thimk.so this time next year,” 
returned her cousin, withaloud laugh. ‘ Come 
in, Crabtree, how are you? Yeel inclined to come 
round to the “ Compasses” with me ?” 

The invitation was declined, which produced 
another laugh, and then Christopher Growler 
took himself off, leaving the middle-aged lovers 
for the time alone. 

Poor Katie, weeping im her own room, for she 
knows not: what, except that se feels lonely and 
miserable, dreaming, hoping, longing for the 
unattainable, with a thirst of the soui which 
nothing so far has come to quench, listens to the 
shrill cry of the wind, the moaning of the sea, 
and wiping away her tears, whispers to herself 
a stanza of poetry as a kind of inspiration to 
the. struggle of life that is before her. 

Then, nerved with fresh hopes, fresh courage 
andenergy, she goes downstairs, to find that 
her uncle has left the house, and she is, for the 
time, at least, de trop: 


CHAPTER XX. 


KATIE TAKES HER FIRST STEP IY HER NEW 
LIFE. 


When the Inte is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead ; 
When the cloud is scattered 


The rainbow’s glory is shed. SHELLEY. 


Mere Topsaw is a bride! 

The responses have been made; the eeremony 

one through with great earnestness and de- 
iberation by Mr. Herbert, the curate, and the 
party, smiling, jesting, some of them half cry- 
ing, yet allim a subdued manner, awed by the 
solemnity of the occasion, and the sanctity of 
the buildings retired to the vestry where Mee 
is to sign her maidem name for the last time. 

She is not at a romantic age, and her dress is 
far from suggesting an idea that could be called 
poetical, 

A puce-coloured silk; the rare shawl of many 
eolours from the looms of Cashmere, which 
Colonel Chartres had given her in acknowledg- 
ment of her care for his‘son, upon her shoulders, 
while a white bonnet, which but ill-accorded 
with her sunburnt, freckled face, surmounted 
the whole. 

The men of the party showed their discom- 
fort at the proceeding and the novelty of their 
clothing more than the fairer sex, for Captain 
Growler and the bridegroom had been com- 
pelled to wear gloves on the occasion, a sacrifice 
to appearances which the owner of the “ Pretty 
Kitty’ made with asilla graceas he would have 
submitted to being handenffed. 

To the majority of those present a marriage 
was not a very novel thing to. witness, and litte 
in the service was likely to call forth any expres- 
sion of emotion. 

Katie Jessop, however, upon whose ears fell 
for the first-time the solemn words that bind two 
human beings together, ‘till death do us part,” 
stood as one spell-bound and entranced, sobs in 
her heart, tearsin her eyes, wondering vaguely, 
though mutely, how anyone could go unmoved 
through such aservice or undertake so serious 
a responsibility. 

Her feelings were unshared by anyone else 
present, however; there was handshaking, con- 
gratulations, attempts to: kiss the bride, then, 
all. adjourned to the house of Captain Growler, 
where something like a feast was prepared. 

Here again Katie could not but feel how com- 
pletely she was outside the whole affair, and 
how they could have got along quite as well 
without her. 

Not that there was any diminution of kind- 
ness, hay, everybody spoke kindly to amd petted 
her, but. her aunt. being the heroine of the occa- 
sion, Diana Brock, as destined to be the next 
bride, bore away the blushing: honours that 
otherwise might have cone to iXatie’s share. 

It.must not be supposed that my heroine was 
envious, jealous, or discontented; far from it. 





She was glad to see so much happiness 
find her presence was not absolutely nece 
for them, and yet she hungered for a 
love, for someone to love and cherish her als 

Father, mother, brother, sister, or husband, 
with a gasp of overwhehning emotion at the 
latter thought. 

Someone upon whose love and protection she 
had a claim, someone whom she could cherisn 
and care for, and, though her uncle and aunt 
had supplied the place of parents to: her till 
now, she could not but feel that new ties and 
claims and duties would come in to make the 
distance between them wider and greatvr as the 
weeks and months and years went by. 

Therefore it was: the pining of a heart that 
had so little in this world to love, not envy or 
discontent of the bliss of others, that made poor 
Katie feel so lost and lonely. 

Not that she showed it more: than she could 
help, however. 

Somebody present made the remark that she 
looked sad, but her turn would soon come, and 
she noticed her aunt flash an anxious look to- 
wards her darling, which was of itself sufficient 
to rouse her from a train of thought which she 
felt to be selfish. 

It was nota fashionable wedding, so the feast 
was kept up till somewhat late at night, and 
when the bride and bridegroom departed for 
the house of the latter, Katie knew she was 
saying good-bye to her aunt for many a day, 
since she was to start the next morning for 
London. 

«“ Remember you’ve always a home with me, 
Katie, whenever you'll have it,” said the bride, 
fondly embracing her. ‘ Hasn’t she, Robert,” 
turning to her husband. “Speak up, can’t 
you?” With some asperity. 

Whereupon, Mr. Robert Crabtree obeyed 
orders and spoke: up, assuring Katie he would 
always be very glad to see her at his house. 

“And a nice home it is, too,”. he finished up 
by saying; ‘“‘and I hope you'll soon have as 
good.a one of your own, Miss Katie.” 

A piece of vulgarity that made the girl feel 
sorry for her aunt as she went away with 
him. 

But she need not. Margaret Topsam had 
laboured under no delusion as to the character 
of the man she had married, therefore, for her 
there would be no painful awakening, and 
she was quite ready to make the best of 
him. 

And Katie spent the last night in her old 
home in a deep, dreamless sleep. 

The moan of the sea, the dull roar of the 
waves, anticipations of the future, regrets for 
the past and present, all stood by and could nos 
intrude while “great nature’s sweet restorer 
balmy sleep” rested so heavily upon her eye- 
lids: 

Next morning was bright and fresh, though 
the air was sharp and keen for the beginning 
of May, and Katie slightly shivered as she went 
about the unusual task of lighting the fire 
and preparing her own and her uncle’s break- 
fast. 

The old woman who had been Robert Crab- 
tree’s housekeeper was now to come and “do” 
for Christopher Growler until he and Diana got 
married, but from some reason, best known to 
herself, she did not intend to arrive till later in 
the day, so Katie had to attend to the morning 
meal herself. 

Consequent upon the excitement and dissipa- 
tion of the previous night, her uncle had a head- 
ache and was dull and depressed, aud when she 
observed that her train started at twelve 
o’clock, he looked up in something like surprise, 
having for the woment forgotten that she was 
so soon about to leave him. 

There was not’ much to be done, however, her 
boxes were nearly packed, her uncle corded 
them, two of the boys from the trawler that was 
to go to sea in the afternoon, came for and caz- 
ried her luggage to the railway station, and 
then Katie slipped out for a few minutes’ stroll 
on the sands alone. 

It was really true that she was going out 
into the big world to seek her fortune, going by 
her own desireand with some wilfulness, still she 
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was going, and the depression which had hung 
over her since she found how readily her rela- 
tives spared her, now gave way to a tumultuous 
feeling of hope and expectation. 

She would see the world of which she had 
heard and read so much ; would find congenial 
work to do. 

Companions who were her superior in all 
things, and yet that would treat her with kind- 
ness and consideration and help her to rise to 
their level. 

And more than all that, she would see 
him. 

But here the tell-tale blush dyed her cheek, 
and brought her to the consciousness that she 
was dreaming wild, improbable dreams, while 
even she could not know how next to impossible 
they were of realisation. 

She would have scouted the idea, have felt 
herself humiliated by the suggestion of it, and 
yet, lam afraid, if she had never seen Percy 
Rossburn, and the pressure of seeking indepen- 
dence by her own work had been no heavier 
upon her than it was now, she would not have 
started from the safe haven of her uncle’s home, 
to brave the terror, danger, and threatened ship- 
wreck that was before her. 

Mercifully is the future hidden from our 
view, however, otherwise who would dare 
it? 

And thus Katie started from her uncle’s 
house, having no more idea of the life she was 
about to lead or the duties expected of her, than 
an infant yet unborn. 

On arriving at the railway station Captain 
Growler found that they had just missed the 
train, which was the more provoking as there 
would not be another third-class train for the 
day. 
«And Colonel Chartres said he would be at 
the station to meet me,” said Katie, in dis- 
tress. 

“There’s a second-class train, miss, that 
starts in half an hour’s time, and gets to London 
a full hour afore the,one you wanted to catch,” 
volunteered a porter. 

“Is there? Thank you; and what is the 
difference in the fare ?” 

‘Ten or twelve shillings, I think, miss. Ill 
go and see.” 

«Thank you!” returned the girl, not dream- 
ing that she owed this civility to her pretty 
face. 

Then she looked at her uncle questioningly. 

“Of course, you must go,” he said, not 
pleased, however, at having to spend so much 
more money. 

Katie breathed freely again. 

To return home with her uncle, to write and 
postpone her journey for a day, would have 
seemed so dreadful—would have been so unlucky 
—that for the moment she had no more fervid 
hope than that of getting away from Great 
Barmouth. 

“You must stay on the platform when you 
get to London and look out for the old gentle- 
man, mind,” said her uncle, waking up to the 
consciousness that this girl, close upon eighteen, 
was no better than a child in experience or 
knowledge of the ways of the world. i 

“Of course, uncle, I mustn’t expect him for 
an hour after I arrive. But I can amuse myself 
with looking at the people—it will seem so 
strange to me—or in reading my book.” 

And she held up a carefully covered volume of 
ate which poor Basil’s father had given 
ner. 

“ Yes, all right; but I’ll speak to that rail- 
way fellow.” 

And Christopher Growler strolled off to speak 
to the man who had suggested the second-class 
train. 

The result of this conversation and a couple 
of glasses of ale was so satisfactory that the 
man in question engaged to speak to the guard 
of the train when it arrived and put Katie under 
his care. 

Waiting was tedious, and the time seemed 
long. But it ended at last. 

The train dashed in, the luggage was thrown 
into the van,a breathless embrace, and the pas- 
sengers were hurried into their seats. 





A banging of doors, the wave of a flag, and 
the express to town starts on its way, leaving 
Christopher Growler standing on the platform 
looking wistfully after it, and carrying Katie 
along in its mad career, to meet her destiny or 
“work out her own salvation with fear and 
trembling.” 

And what that destiny was the simple fisher- 
man could not dream. 

Katie’s companions in the railway carriage 
were but two in number, a middle-aged gentle- 
man wrapped up in a coat lined with rich brown 
fur that the girl felt, though she knew nothing 
of the value of such things, must be costly, and 
a lady neither young nor pretty, and as the girl 
judged by her unringed left hand, unmarried. 

The gentleman was a traveller, and liked to 
make acquaintances. 

He had travelled in Russia, China, India, and 
could tell little anecdotes which Katie was 
almost too timid to respond to. 

Finding conversation flag, the gentleman 
produced a small luncheon hamper, which con- 
tained a bottle of champagne, Strasburg pie, 
and some other trifling delicacies, and pro- 
ceeded to offer some to the timid, though it 
must be confessed, hungry girl. 

Aunt Meg, however, had often warned her 
against wolves in sheep’s clothing, had cautioned 
her, as she valued her life and eternal salvation, 
to take neither food or drink from a stranger, 
and she now declined the proffered refreshment, 
firmly but with thanks. 

Not so the aged spinster. 

The compliment being paid her she accepted 
it, and took a very full share of the wine and 
food before her. 

At first Katie was frightened to see how 
stations, trees, houses, hills and rivers seemed 
to madly rush towards them and disappear, for 
she had never travelled at such a pace before ; 
but at last she becomes accustomed to and likes 
it, and is almost sorry when the rate of speed is 
slackened, and she finds that her journey to 
London is over. , 

Of course there is no one to meet her, for is 
she not an hour before her time, but the fur- 
coated gentleman would be officious in finding 
her luggage if it were not that the guard who 
has promised to take charge of her, sees that her 
luggage is brought to her side, finds her a seat, 
and leaves her there to wait. 

And she does wait, but not for long it seems, 
for trains come in every few minutes, disgorge 
their load of passengers and luggage, and roll 
off again, and Katie is wondering where all the 
people come from, where they are going, when 
a voice that makes her heart leap and every 
nerve in her body thrill, says: 

“* Miss Katie Jessop, I think ; who would have 
expected to meet you here ?” 

And she looks up to encounter the dark 
eyes and handsome face of Percy Rossburn. 


(To be Continued.) 


ANECDOTE OF A BANKER. 


Ovr readers will not need to be told our 
banker’s name. 

Suflice it to say that he was one of the weal- 
thiest and most influential of the citizens, as 
well as one of the most benevolent and hu- 
mane. 

But he had his own way of doing things. 
When people told him how he ought to give 
he was sure not to give at all. 

When he did give, he gave after his own 
fashion; and the chances were as ten to one 
that the world would never know it. He did not 
publish his good deeds; he rather shrank from 
having them repeated. 

In the conduct of his business our banker was 
not exactly erratic,.but very odd. As we said 
of his charities, so we may say here: He did 
his business after his own will and purpose, and 
those who did not like his methods were not 
obliged to submit to the witnessing of them. 

One day a young gentleman sprucely—ay, 





elegantly—dressed, with a rose-bud in his but- 
ton-hole ; lavender kids upon his hands ; a small 
stick, with a pearl head, for a cane; his hair 
daintily oiled ; and his linen of the whitest and 
most glaring in its gloss, entered the banker’s 
office, and inquired for the master. Uncle Cyrus 
was. pointed out to him, to whom the exqui- 
site visitor extended a perfumed note. 

The old man took it, opened it, and read. 
Then he looked up over his spectacles, and 
said : 

«Young man, this recommendation is suffi- 
cient. My old friend becomes personally re- 
sponsible for you. The terms stated are satis- 
factory—one hundred pounds the first year. 
Consider yourself engaged, and await my plea- 
sure. I am very busy just mow, as you may 
see.” 

And then the banker returned to his consul- 
tation with his confidential clerk, and a volu- 
minous pile of correspondence. 

The minutes slipped away, rapidly enough to 
the banker and his secretary, but -very slowly 
to the waiting neophyte. The great old clock in 
the corner ticked—ticked— ; struck the hour; 
then tick—tick—-tick—well on towards another 
hour. 

The young gentleman could endure it no 
longer. 

“* See here !”’ he cried, wrathfully, “if you’ve 
got anything for me to do I'd like to know it. I 
don’t like this sort of thing at all.” 

“My dear young friend,” said the banker, 
with a smile that was prophetic to the confi- 
dential clerk, “Iam sorry you are not pleased. 
You may consider this day as having been spent 
in my service.” 

Then he took down his cheque-book and filled 
out a cheque for six shillings and sixpence. 

« Wh—wh—what is this for, sir?” 

For your time, sir. I think that is right. I 
allow you for the fullday. And now I trust you 
will excuse me.” 

The young man took the hint and departed. 
He had lost a good place through his own indis- 
cretion, and the opportunity for another like it 
didn’t again soon occur. 8. C. 


TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


Mr. A. Cowprr Ranyarp, Honorary Secre. 
tary and Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society; Mr. F. C. Penrose, F.R.A.S.; Mr- 
Giles Loder, Mr. Arthur Schuster, and Mr. T. 
E. Thorpe, have sailed from Liverpool en route 
for Denver, Colorado, where they will take ob- 
servations of the total eclipse of the sun in 
Augustnext. The eclipse will be invisible from 
England, but Denver being in the centre of the 
line of observation it will be seen thence in its 
totality, and anticipations of some important 
observations are felt, more especially as Mr. 
Ranyard, the senior astronomer of the party, is 
furnished with a 13-inch refractor for the pur- 
pose of photographing the corona. This instru- 
ment has excited great interest amongst as- 
tronomers because of its unusual size and 
power. 


NORTHERN INDIA. 


Persons nervous about the unprotected state 
of our North Indian frontiers will be resumed 
by a short report published recently. Some 
months ago a mysterious journey was under- 
taken by Captain Butler, of the 9th Regiment. 
He has, it seems, been ing several months 
with the Tekeh and Akhal tribes of Turkestan, 
who occupy the valleys that supply the great 
fortress of Herat with provisions and water, and 
occupy also the mountain ranges that act as a 
bulwark against the advance of an army from 
the north threatening Affghanistan and British 
India. Up to the present time these valleys and 
mountain ranges have been a blank in our maps ; 
the. blank is now filled up. 

Amongst other things Captain Butler has dis- 
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covered the source of the river Attreck, which 
he found far away from where it was supposed | 
to be; and he has surveyed a gorge, as yet un- | 
known, or at least ignored, leading northwards, 
and practicable for artillery. In short, the’ 
Indian Office will now be put in possession of | 
data enabling itto take measures for the defence 
of our North Indian frontier should it ever be 
attacked, and Captain Butler has made friends 
of the people through whose country our forces 
would have to march. 

It took the gallant officer twelve months to 
obtain these valuable additions to our geogra- 
phical and political knowledge, and he persevered 
amid frequent dangers, privations, and sickness 
that would have broken down many a man. 

Captain Butler deserves well of his country, 
and has well earned the holiday he is now coming 
to England to enjoy. 


A POPULAR VOCALIST IN RETIREMENT. 


caer 


Mapame Ruversporrr, the popular singer, 
has settled down on a farm of her own at Berlin, 
Massachusetts. She manages her land entirely 
herself, and is solving the seemingly impossible 
problem of making money out of farming. Her 
dairy products and vegetables find sale at higher 
prices than those of her neighbours. Her house 
is full of Turkish and Persian rugs, old china, 
and precious bric-a-brac she has been gathering 
up for years. She rises at five in the morning, 
and works in her garden vigorously with a hoe 
herself. Besides this, she trains in music young 
lady pupils who reside with her, and she gives 
lessons in ges. Even in the heart of 
Yankeedom she is superlatively a woman of 
“ faculty.” 





ALMORA AKHAB. 


Tue Hindoo religion strictly forbids a sea 
voyage, and an orthodox Hindoo will prefer 
death to crossing the sea; but at the present 
state of affairs it is just the reverse of this. 
Those native soldiers who have not been sent 
to the Mediterranean with the Indian Contin- 
gent are uneasy at heart, and are anxiously 
awaiting the day when they will receive orders. 
For the sake of the Government they are 
willing to act in opposition to the dictates of 
their religion, because they love the English 
Government. 


Ereut spiders, representing four species, were 
brought home from Greenland by Dr. Bessels, 
of the Polaris Arctic Expedition. These have 
lately been described by Professor T. Thorell, 
according to whom there are altogether only 
nineteen tolerably well-known species of Green- 
jand spiders. 


BOXES ON THE EAR. 


Tue blindness of the late King of Hanover 
was. Occasiohed, it is understood, by an acci- 
dental, and by no means violent, blow upon the 
eye. Scarcely a day » we believe, without 
some schoolmaster (or schoolfellow, in natural 
imitation of his mig," giving a lad a smart 
*‘box” upon the ear. Few persons would be 
bold enough to choose the eye asa part upon 
which it was expedient to inflict a violent blow 
by way of moral education, but there is appa- 
rently no end to the numbers who select an 
organ upon which violence is liable to be attended 
with more dangerous results. 

For not only is deafness caused by “ boxes,” 
which rupture (as they continually do) the drum 
of the ear, but the inflammation of the internal 
cavity, which is so frequent a result, may be 
followed by disease of the bone, giving rise to 
abscess of the brain, and having a fatal termina- 





tion. Medical men alone can be fully aware 


how fruitful a source of suffering and danger is 
represented by the box upon the ear. There are, 
for example, under observation at the present 
moment two schoolboys who have been the 
victims of such an assault. Surely, school- 
masters ought to have learned, long ere this, the 
danger of ‘a mode of personal chastisement that 
has apparently usurped the place of others, 
which, if more disgusting, were not attended 
with an equal amount of peril. 








THE 
INVISIBLE COMMODORE; 


OR, 


THE SECRETS OF THE MILL. 


<> 
<> 





CHAPTER XXvV. 


In the cabin of the “ Alliance,” which lay at 
anchor in the pirate’s harbour, as related, were 
seated two persons who will be well remembered 
by our readers. 

They were Captain Chuddley, the legitimate 
commander of the vessel, and Tom Skeritt, the 
hardy sailor, who had been so many years in 
Harry Clyde’s employ previous to the depar- 
ture of the latter for the West Indies. 

The two men were seated alone in the cabin, 
presenting about as gloomy aspects as it is pos- 
sible to imagine. 

** A disagreeable business, Captain Chuddley,” 
ventured Tom, arousing from a thoughtful 
silence which had not been broken during several 
minutes. “Iam getting as tired as a dog!” 

« And I, too,” returned Chuddley, as he also 
shook himself out of the sort of dazed stupor 
in which his thoughts had plunged him. “I have 
endured about all of this misery Ican, Tom. We 
shall have to hit. upon _some plan of bringing 
about a change.” 

He called attention to the sentry on guard at 
the entrance of the cabin, and resumed, sinking 
his voice to a whisper: 

** We are evidently at the pirate’s retreat, on 
some retired shore of the Carribean, where no 
ship-of-war has ever been seen, or is likely to 
be for a generation to come !” 

Tom drew a long sigh at this presentation of 
the case, and Chuddley continued : 

“The pirates have not only all gone ashore, 
but they are having a good time there, and in- 
tend to remain there for the present. You have 
seen the lights gleaming, as well as heard the 
uproar they are making ? There is no mistake 
about it. We areat the pirate retreat. The 
fortifications we have seen belong to the pirates, 
and the town of which we have caught glimpses 
is the capital of the whole brotherhood, else 
they would not consider themselves so perfectly 
safe. And now for a proposal!” 


The two men inclined their heads nearer, Tom: 


Skeritt indicating by an energetic gesture that 
he was ready for anything that promised a 
change. 

. “It is a point in our favour that we have our 
personal freedom,” pursued Chuddley. “A 
poor one, to be sure, seeing that a sentry is 
standing over us with a loaded musket, that the 
entrance is fast, that no boat is aboardfor along- 
side, that the water is full of sharks, and that 
we are perfectly surrounded by pirates. Never- 
theless, I think we might escape !’’ 

Tom sighed again, more dismally than before, 
as he responded : 

* The only objection to escaping is, that Major 
Clyde is cooped up again in that cage aboard the 
pirate schooner, and that Gov. Morrow and his 
daughter are close prisoners in the cabin. Even 
if we could escape, Captain Chuddley, it would 
look to me like playing the traitor to leave our 
friends behind us.” 

«* Perhaps we can assist them, if we can secure 
our Own escape,” responded Chuddley. ‘Some 
such idea is, of course, constantly in my mind. 





We certainly ought to help ourselves and our 
friends also, Tom.” 

“We certainly ought to, Captain Chuddley !’” 
answered Tom, promptly. 

« Thén let’s to work, proposed the commander. 
“We have already secured all the arms of which 
we have need. The next thing in order is to 
secure that sentry.” 

“It’s there that our uphill work begins, sir,” 
suggested Tom. ‘The rascal won’t let us out 
under any pretence ; he won’t even unlock the 
door. Besides, there are two or three men on 
guard in the forecastle.” 

“ Difficulties enough, Tom, to be sure,’ re- 
plied Chuddley, “ but we can managethem. It is 
not known or suspected that we have discovered 
that secret passage through the bulk-head into 
the hold. All you have todo, Tom, is to occupy 
the attention of that sentry at the entrance a 
minute or two, and leave the rest to me. ‘The 
chance is desperate enough, of course, but I am 
desperate, too! Let’s to work !” . 

He gave the old sailor a few hurried sugges- 
tions, and the two men then separated—Tom to 
demand some favour of the sentry, and Captain 
Chuddley to take his way through the secret 
passage mentioned into the hold, and thence to 
the deck through the main hatch. 

Unfortunately, there was a fatal obstacle in 
the way; the main hatch had been stoutly 
closed from without, and Chuddley found all 
egress cut off in that quarter. 

He retraced his steps to the cabin, with a shock 
akin to despair. 

«The hatch is closed, Tom,” he reported, as 
the sailor came back to him. 

* And what’s worse, sir, thesentry won’t make 
the least response to me !” 

«He won’t ?” 

*He’s evidently on his guard, or on his dig- 
nity. Atany rate, he vanished just before we 
separated, and all my calls and knocks remained 
unnoticed.” 

The two men looked at each other a moment, 
in the faint light of the lantern which had been 
left burning to allow the sentry to keep watch 
of them. 

Their faces were pallid and rigid with con- 
sternation. 

The reaction of the hope they had momently 
cherished was too painful for utterance. 

“Perhaps the man has gone forward—to 
drink, or to play a game with his fellows,” sug- 
gested Chuddley. ‘Perhaps he thinks there is 
no need of keeping such close watch over us. In 
any case, he’s either lurking for us, or he has 
gone forward. I propose to solve the mystery. 
Let’s seize anything that will serve for a 
battering-ram and break out of the cabin !” 

The two men hastened to act upon this pro- 

osal, 
. A single crash sufficed to shatter the door of 
the cabin sufficiently to admit of their passage. 
Silence reigned around them, as they emerged 
upon the deck, save that excited voices were 
heard in altercation in the forecastle. 

The prisoners gathered from it that the sentry 
had demanded to be relieved, and that his com- 
rades had refused, whereupon had arisen an 
angry discussion, which prevented the dispu- 
tants from hearing the significant crash which 
had occurred at the other end of the ship. 

“If there is only a boat,” breathed Tom. 

A hurried survey showed him that there was 
no boat at his disposal. 

‘I shall have to swim for it,” he said, reso- 
lutely. “There is danger in the attempt, of 
course, even for the best of swimmers. Remain 
here, Captain Chuddley, until I bring off a boat 
from the shore. Knock the sentry on the head 
without mercy, if he comes back during my ab- 
sence. I will givea signal when I come—just 
such a call as agreed upon forthe other pro- 
ject.” 

And with this Tom wrung the commander's 
hand, slid down a rope into the water, and struck 
out for the shore. 

Not for the nearest shore, of course ; there was 
too much light as well as too much movement in 
that direction. 

He was obliged to bear away towards an outer 
shore of the harbour, where a profound darkness 
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promised him safety. Being a. good swimmer, 
however, he did not shrink partieulariy fromthis 
course. 

From a number of remarks thathad reached 
his hearing from the pirates, he half expected 
te be suapped by a shark, from one moment to 
another, but gradually he grew out of this fear 
as he saw that he was nearing the dark bluff to 
which he had directed his course. 

But suddenly a thrill of horror assailed him, 
caused by a sharp plash in the water behind 
him. 

He deemed himself lost. 

His thought was that one of the monsters by 
which the harbour was haunted was following in 
his wake. 

With what vigour did he pressforward! Ere 
long the shore seemed close before him, such 
was the shadow it cast. 

A final effort, and he dragged himself, pant- 
ing and exhausted, into the dark recesses of a 
bush-covered ‘beech, and sent a wild glance of 
inquiry behind him. 

The plashing continued at intervals, and soon 
resolved itself into the sound of oars. A dark 
outline became visible, which it was easy to ac- 
cept as a boat. 

Then the boat came toa halt, and voices re- 
sounded. 

A dark object was thrown out of the boat, anf 
Tom understood, from a remark that reached 
his hearing, that this object wasia man. 

“ Heavens! what if it should be Chuddley !” 
was his thought. 

As the boat began retracing its course imme- 
diately, the hardy sailor resolved to make an 
effort to save the victim, and at once swam in 
the necessary direction. 

He had noticed the state of the tide and the 
drift of the ebb, and he knew that the victim, if 
still alive, must come to the surface, whether a 
swimmer or not. 

Guiding himself by these calculations, and 
throwing all his energy of soul into the attempt 
he was making, he reached the scene of crime 
and explored it thoroughly—not in vain ! 

The dark object suddenly arose to the surface, 
and to seize him, and to seize this object,— 
wh'sh proved to be a man—and to take his way 
shorewards, keeping the man’s head above water, 
was the work of a moment. 

By the time Tom had reached the shore he 
had realised that the man was still alive, and 
that he was bound and gagged with such rigour 
as to be absolutely incapable of speech or of 
movement. 

«That face,” he muttered, panting from his 
exertions, as he drew the helpless figure upon 

1e beach. “That face is the major’s—or I’m 
going mad, certain !” 

With nervous and trembling hands he has- 
tened to remove the gag from the victim’s 
mouth. 

“Yes, it’s the major, 
hero, as soon as he could 
“ But 3 

le was still too bewildered by his rescue to 
have full possession of language. 

Their meeting under such circumstances 
seemed to the two men little short of a miracle. 

«You may well be astonished, sir,” said Tom, 
finding his voice. ‘* What. has happened ?” 

Harry hastened to explain briefly, while Tom 
was releasing him from his bonds; and then 
Tom, in turn, set forth the facts which had re- 
sulted in his presence at that lonely spot at such 
a timely juncture. 

“ Aftersucha signal manifestation of Heaven's 
goodness and mercy, Tom,” said Harry, 
solemnly, “ don’t let us ever despairagain. And 
let-us now seeif we cannot complete the work 
we have begun. First thing of all, let us find 
a boat and go tothe rescue of Captain Chud- 
dley. His strong arm will be a great help to us 
in all the contingencies of the future.” 

Hurrying along the shore of the harbour to- 
wards the town, the two men eventually found 


Tom,” avowed our 
catch his breath. 





a buat. 

It was so near a house in which a mumber-of | 
pirates were holding a jolly revel that the fugi- | 
tives hardly expected to launch it undetected; | 


due course they were alongside the “Alliance,” 
guided iby the faint light which still continued 
to beam from the window of her cabin. 

Onceunder the ship’s quarter, Tom.gave the 
signal agreed upon—with an anxiety which can 
well be imagined. ‘ 

«All right,” was the response of Chuddley, in 
a shrill whisper. ‘Lam coming.” 

He losi.no time in lowering himself into the 
boat. 

He had not been molested since Tom’s depar- 
ture. 

“Major Clyde is here with me,” announced 
Tom briefly to the commander, as the latter 
noticed the second figure in the boat. “He has 
made his escape !” 

«Thank Heaven!’ was Chuddley’s’ fervent 
ejaculation. ‘But—Governor Morrow and his 
daughter are gone! The schooner has just 
pulled out of her anchorage, and is evidently 
going to sea !” 

«“ Going—to sea?” gasped Harry. 

Yes, Major!’ explained Captain Chuddley, 
hurriedly. “ You could see her if it were not so 
dark. She is half-way down-the harbour !” 

«*I[—I think I see her,” said Harry, as he seized. 
a pair of oars. ‘ We will, of course, pushin the 
same direetion !”’ 

No time was lost in acting upon this proposi- 
tion. 

Harry and Tom rowed with all their vigour, 
Captain Chuddley steering. 

‘There was no hope of overtaking the schooner, 
unless she had difficulty in traversmg the narrow 
channels in the darkness, or unless she should 
heave to at the‘ports or outlying islands befouve 
actually proceeding to sea. 

Indeed, the three men rowed after her beeause 
their own best route lay im that direction, and 
not because they had any serious hope.ef bene- 
fitting Governor Morrow and Essie. 

Meanwhile, as they paused occasionally to 
listen and reconnoitre, Harry employed these 
intervals in telling Chuddley ali the juggleries 
of which he had been the victim. 

Once fairly engaged in the narrow passages 
leading to the sea, the pirate schooner shortened 
sail to such an extent that she was left pretty 
much to the current, advancing so slowly, that 
the pursuing boat had no difficulty in, shorten- 
ing the intervening distance considerably. But 
the schooner reached the sea sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the boat to remain ignorant of its pre- 
sence, and at once began crowding on all sail, as 
if anxious to leave the pirate retreat as-rapidly 
as possible, 

“They are really starting on a cruise,” said 
Harry, witha groan. “There is no use of our 
chasing them !”’ 

“Well, we have gained a point in securing 
our own liberty,” said Chuddley.. ‘‘We can at 
least hope that the good fortune vouehsafed us 
will be extended to the governor and his 
daughter.” 

« Let’s row a little further,” proposed Harry 
—“at least long enough to assure ourselves that 
the schooner is really leaving the coast.” 

They acted on the proposal. 

«It’s of no use,” finally said Harry, ceasing 
again from .rowing. “They've really gone !”’ 

All sign of the schooner was now indeed lost 
to the pursuers. 

« And it.is now high time to look out for our- 
selves, Major, if we expect to be useful to our 
friends in the future,” suggested Chuddley, as 
the waves began cresting into the boat. “For 
the mement we shall have to pull back to the 
shore ; it would be madness to,go to.sea in this 
cockle-shell, in this darkness, without water .or 
provisions.” 

“ Of course,” assented Harry. 

At this moment loud cries resounded over the 
water at no great distance from the fugitives. 

“ Hear! ear!” cried Harry. ‘‘That is cer- 
tainly the voice of Governor Morrow !” 

“So it is!’ declared Chuddley. 

“ Quick! Let’s goin that direction !” proposed 
Harry, bending to his cars again. ‘The gover- 
nor may have escaped, like ourselves; or the 
pivates may have turned him adrift !” 

A few busy moments succeeded. ‘Then a wild 


but here fortune again favoured them, and in | cry escaped Skeritt. 





“It isthe governor!” he exclaimed. “He's 
adrift.in a boat—just as we are! ‘There he is, 


‘| not @ dozen.rods from us !” 


An answering cry was at once .raised, and -in 
the course of another minnte the: two boats were 
within a stone’s throw of each other. 

* You know my voice, even.as,I dmow yours, 
Governor, I suppose,” the. major. * Is 
Miss Morrow with you?” 

“No, only Mrs. Clyde, your , mother,” .an- 
swered Governor Morrow. ‘‘ We two haye been 
thrust into this boat and turned adrift! And 
both Essie and Miss Clyde have been:carried off 
by Mallet!” 

The consternation of Harry-and his friends at 
this announcement can be imagined. It was too 
terrible for utterance, and for a few moments 
found expression only in incoherent ejaculations 
of horror. 


* CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tux joy of Captain Mallet and his executive 
at that moment afforded’a marked contrast with 
the grief they had left behind them. 

The two men stood aft, mear the taffrail, 
Mallet with a!powerful night-glass in his hand, 
with which he had been sctanning—as far as 
= darkness permitted—everything around 


“I certainly see mothing, Morrel,” he mnt- 
tered—‘no sign of alarm in the direction of 
the town, and mot the remotest sign of the 
couple we ‘have presented to the fishes.” 

“ No, everything has turned jout .even bette 
than we expected,” said the-false major, with a 
chuckle. “In ‘the -first place,'we have in. the 
hold. of the schooner some untold millions, and 
the number of persons who are: to share in its 
division are not many—not so many, Captain 

fallet, as to prevent you and me from having 
the lion’s share e 

“No, and the number will be less before we 
get through, Captain Morrel,” declared the 
pirate chief, significantly, in a barely audible 
whisper. “Tl tell you later of the dreams 
that are beginning to euter my soul now that we 
are fairly in possession of that money. ‘It is 
enough for the moment that we are ‘clear of the 
retreat and of our late companions, and that we 
have turned our Hacks upon all these scenes for 
ever.” ; 

“Yes, it’s enough, in view of the fair prizes 
in the cabin,” returned the false major; “at 
last Iam happy! The years Ihave been danc- 
ing attendance upon the governor’s daughter 
shall now be paidfor. “We are rewarded, Mallet, 
with both beauty and booty.” 

« And it willk-be-our-own fault if we do not 
live in constant sunshine hereafter,” said Mallet. 

“And now jet us saya few words ‘about our 
eourse, Morrel. I begin by ‘saying that I re- 
gard you as an equal partner with myself 'in the 
schooner and in ‘the money, as well as in the 
plans we must’ lay out for our future. Task 
you, therefore, what-are your wishes in the 
premises? Shall we remain in the Caribbean, 
or shall we sail for..the South Sea or for the 
Indian Ocean ?” 

The false major hesitated a moment, reflecting 
earnestly, while he-seanned the face of the 
waters and the: still darker sky above them. 

“Po tell. ‘the truth,” he answered, “I, have 
thought very little about our future. J am 
willing to leave the whole thing toyou, Mallet. 
Our interests are one.” 

“ Then let us push out for one of the most 
distant and unknown corners of the,earth,” pro- 
posed Mallet. “Or'let'us—_ But-there will be 
time enough for all-these decisions in the morn- 
ing. And, indeed, we are likely to bave our 
hands full to-night if that cloud in the north- 
west should get-a little blacker.” 

“Iwas just about to say as much, Captain 
Mallet,” said’ Morrel. “Weare going to have 
a blow from'that quarter, or Iam no sailor.” 

A wild rush of foofsteps, and still wilder cries, 
resounded at this moment at the entrance of the 
cabin, and a couple of light figures bounded 
swiftly to the deck. 
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The new-cwmers were, of course, the two citls 
who had ‘been so terribly separated from their 
loved ones-—Essie and Florence. 

In close pursuit of them came the black dwarf 
end his mother, in whose keeping they had been 
placed. 

“Off! off!" cried Essie, as she broke away 
from the clutches of Quaddo ; “‘ we will die, too ! 
There is nothing now left us.” 

And hand in hand the despairing couple were 
about to throw themselves over the low taffrail 
iato the sea when they were seized by Mallet 
and his executive, and hurried back into the 
cabin. 

It won’t do to leave them at large,” sug- 
gested the false major to his confederate ; “‘they 
are too desperate. We had better lock them in 
one of the state-rooms, and keep them there 
until they get used to their new situation.” 

“T agree with you,” returned Mallet, hoarsely. 
“ Let it be done.” 

It was done accordingly. 

“And there let them stay until we get time 
to iook after them,” added Mallet, with an 
ominous gleam in his eyes. “ Watch, you black 
rascals,” he ordered, addressing Quaddo and the 
old negress. “If the prisoners so much as 
escape to the deck again I will feed you both to 
the fishes !” 

The sudden shock of a wave, that caused the 
schooner to shiver from stem to stern, was 
enough to cause Mallet and his lieutenant to 
exchange glances, and they lost no time in 
hurrying to the deck. 

“We are certainly going to catch it,” was the 
audible opinion of the pirate chief, as he again 
scanned the sea around him. 

“Yes, Captain; especially if the wind should 
draw around to the northward,” responded the 
false major. “Death and furies, how she 
comes !” 

“Yes. We must get in those sails, or they’ll 
be blown from the yards.” 

He summoned the crew to the necessary work, 
and for a few minutes succeeded a scene of busy 
excitement. 

The topsails were duly lowered, the foresail 
closely reefed, the mainsail suppressed altogether, 
and everything done to make the schooner as 
snug and safe as possible. 

But even then the schooner laboured heavily 
in the course she was obliged to take to get clear 
of the islands outlying the coast, and two men 
were required constantly at the helm to hold her 
to her duty. 

Of course, among the lawless men aboard of 
the schooner there were not wanting several 
who regarded with as much apprehension as 
ee the gale which had so unexpectedly 
set in. 

There were even two or three who began to 
grumble at their situation. 

“ No good’ll come of our stealing that money,” 
said one. “It belonged to the other boys as 
much as to us. There’s been too much. blood 
spilt over that money for it to be anything but 
@ curse to us. 

The man expressing his opinion was one of 
those who had been most active and zealons in 
running away with the schooner. 

“That’s so,” returned another. “Pm sorry 
we had anything to do with this business. I 
wish we were back at the retreat at this very 
moment, ati | @ good time with the rest of the 


boys, instead of being in a fair way to go to the 
hottom.” 
The wind continued to freshen. 


It even began to draw to the northward, as 
Morrel, from his familiarity with those latitudes, 
had been quick to fear. 

And even a slight change in this direction was 
enough to add greatly to the apprehension of 
Captain Mallet apd his confederate, for directly 
in the course thé schooner was obliged to take 
lay a point of the mainland. 

“Can we clear it or not?” asked the false 
major, hoarsely, as he crouched ‘beside the 
binnacle. 

For a few minutes the anxiety of the pirates 
kept them silent. tad nos 
Then arose a deafening yell of joy and relief. 
The point had been safely weathered. 








“There is now a clear sea before us,” said 
Mallet, with an oathof relief. “If the wind will 
only hold as it is, we have got the whole bight of 
Darien before us,” 

We need not pause upon the wild conflict 
of hope and fear during the long hours of that 
night. 

The schooner being short-handed, every man 
aboard of her was obliged to remain constantly 
on duty, and towards morning, when the wind 
had increased to a wild gale, even Quaddo was 
summoned from the cabin to assist in the 
management of the storm-driven vessel. 

Very gloomy was the scene presented on the 
deck of the schooner as morning ‘at length broke 
dismally around her. 

She had lost both her top-masts, which had 
been absolutely jerked out of her, and there was 
a rent in the foresail, extending its whole 
length. 

She had lost half her bulwarks, too, besides 
having received serious damages im her rudder, 
which had become partially detached from the 
stern-post. 

Not a glimpse of land of any sort was in sight 
—not even a sail, a sea-bird or other living 
object. 

The whole surface of the ocean was ina pro- 
found convulsion, and there were moments when 
it seemed as if the weary pirates would be blown 
from the schooner’s deck. 

Nevertheless, both Malletand his confederate 
thought that they had great reason to rejoice 
that things were no worse. 

They had cleared several islands of ‘which they 
had had grave apprehensions during the night, 
and were on their way to a port with which they 
were perfectly familiar, and which they hoped 
to reach safely in the course of the afternoon or 
evening. 

In the meantime, no one had a moment to 
spare from the management of the imperiled 
schooner. 

The only breakfast the pirates had was.a sup- 
ply of Hard bread that was eaten without any 
one’s leaving his post of duty. 

“Not a very fine ion to p our woo- 
ing, eh, Morrel ?” muttered Mallet in the ear of 
his confederate. “It has been a fight for dear 
life ever since we left the retreat.” 

“Well, there is one bright side to the pic- 
ture,” answered Morrel. “‘Thestorm has given 
the girls such a shaking up that they have not 
had time to mourn over the loss of Mrs, Clyde 
and “Gov. Morrow, or even to speculate about 
the fate they themselves are to receive at our 

nds.” 

« They'll know that soon enough!” declared 
Mallet, darkly. “it would be awkward, how- 
ever,” he added, looking around vpon sea and 
sky, “if this gale should send us all to tHe 
bottom together.” 

“Some of the men seem to think that such 
will be the case,” said the false major, gravely. 
«One or two of them seem to regard the treasure 
as a veritable Jonah.” y 

« And another has suggested that our having 
the women aboard is a sufficient explanation of 
our bad luck!” muttered Mallet, angrily. “I 
didn’t know until to-day that that sort of cattle 
could be so superstitious.” 

“ After all, their perturbation is natural,” 

gested Morrel. “ When a man has lost his 
life, he has lost.about everything—and the ras- 
cals are not such idiots as to be oblivious of the 
fact!. I only hope that we shall all be quit of 
the thing with twenty-four hours of constant 
toiland danger. But——” 

He hesitated, .as he.again scanned earnestly 
the scene around him, 

“I see what you think of it,” said Mallet. 
** You think the worst is not yet over!” 

« T do, imdeed 1” 

“There was indeed only too much founda- 
tion for this opinion. 

The sea was in a wild foam—the sky as 
black as ink—the wind-almost‘a tornado! The 
schooner trembled at every plunge as if she 
would shake into pieces. 

«Tf anything should happen,” breathed 
Mallet in his confederate’s ear, “‘ you and I will 





have to depend upon ourselves! These rascals 
appear to me to have lost their heads al- 
ready !” 

«“ There are certainly some ill-favoured fellows 
among them,” said Morrel. “If their supersti- 
tious terrors should get the upper hand, they 
would be terrible fellows to deal with—desperate 
and deadly.” 

Several hours more were passed in this diffi- 
culty and danger, and then a wild yell suddenly 
arose at the helm, and the schooner broached to 
with a single swift plunge, falling into the 
trough of the sea, and at the same instant the 
foresail was carried away in tatters, so entirely 
had the ill-fated craft fallen under the fury of 
the tempest. 

Even the prisoners in the cabin knew what 
had happened. 

The schooner had lost her rudder. 

“Over with a cannon! eried Mallet, in a 
voice of thunder. “ Quick! chaims and cannon! 
The schooner will be knocked to pieces in ten 
minutes if we do not get steer-way upon 
her !” 

The waves were already breaking over the 
schooner in constant suecession, so that it at 
first seemed impossible to execute the captain’s 
wishes. 

But by first throwing over a number of large 
chains astern, the pirates caused the bows of 
the schooner to fall togleeward, and in due time 
they were able to get a cannon into the desired 
situation, suspending it several fathoms under 
the water, and so making such a drag astern 
as to keep the schooner before the wind. The 
great drawback to this desperate expedient was 
that at every plunge of the schooner it seemed 
as if she would be torn in pieces, and at the 
same time she was completely swept by th« 
waves that burst over her taffrail. . 

All the day long, as the doomed craft thus 
drifted before the wind and sea, hardly a word 
was spoken by the pirates. 

They were all too anxious and excited to ad- 
mit of even an exchange of their gloomy fore- 
bodings. 

But when, towards night, discovery was made 
that the strained hull of the schooner was leak- 
ing badly, there arose such an uproar that it 
seemed «as if every man had lost his senses. 

“ We shall never get out of this, boys,” said 
an old pirate, who had already had a great 
deal to say in condemnation of the voyage, 
“ And since we are fated to never see the land 
again, we may as well have a good drink to- 
gether.” 

The hint was enough. <A rush was made for 
the held, in which was a plentiful supply of 
brandy, and ina few moments every man was 
helping himself. 

All duthority was at once lost, and im a very 
short time the doomed schooner was the scene 
of a drunken orgy. 

“The end is at hand,” said Mallet to his con- 
federate. “There is no use of ordering the men 
to the pumps; they wouldm’t obey. And if they 
did no good would come of it. They couldn’t 
keep us afloat. And even if they did, Shelter 
Island is directly in our path, amd at no great 
distance from us.” 

The night set in as dark as stormy. The 
doomed craft was soon enveloped as ina shroud. 
And not long thereafter there arose a wild roar 
of breakers under the schooner’s bow, and then 
there was.a tremendous crash—and the whole 
fabric of the schooner began dissolving into the 
elements raging around it! 


(To be Continued.) 








Dr. WituaRrp, of the Chicago High School, 
declares that schoolroom walls, for the sake of 
pupils’ eyes, should be tinted with a pinkish, 
greenish or bluish tinge, and the blackboards 
should be green, brownish, or drab in colour. 
He adds that it isa mistake to think ‘that the 
board must be black to make the chalk mark 
distinct ; and that though the relief and eomfort 
to the eye may seem slight, it amounts to a 








great deal, taking day after day. 
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THE TWIN BRACELETS. 
——¢—__—_—_ 


“TI witt not threaten you, Hilton! Years 
ago I made my will, and you will be my heir. I 
shall not alter one line of that document, because 
I will not bribe you todo my will, or even to 
be an honourable man. You may marry whom 
you will, may defy my wishes in every way, and 
lose my love and my respect, but the money will 
still be yours.” 

The quick, indignant flush on Hilton Graeme’s 
face, the sudden erectness of his figure, told 
that his uncle had well calculated the effect of 
his words. 

Truly, with his frank, brown eyes, his sensi- 
tive mouth, his broad white brow, he looked little 
like a man to be bribed, but it was as easy to 
read that he could be ruled by his affections. 

When he spoke his voice was low and his 
tone pleading. 

“Do you mean, Uncle George, that I shall 
ey your love and respect if I marry Ada Wil- 

et o> 

“Or any other woman who is absolutely no- 
body. What do you know of her?” 

“Only that she is the loveliest, noblest 
woman I ever saw. If you knew her you would 
love her.” 

** Yes—yes ; but I mean, what do you know of 
her family ?” 

“Only what she told me herself, that her 
mother died of poverty, after struggling tosup- 
port herself by her needle. They were miserably 


[A JOYFUL DISCOVERY. ] 






































poor for a long time, and then Mrs. Willet 
began to give work to Ada’s mother. When 
she died Mrs. Willet took Ada to her own 
yhome, and after giving her every advantage 
ee own child could have enjoyed, adopted 
er.” 
“ What was her own name ?” 


“ Smith.” 
“Bah!” said Mr. Hilton, with every expres- 
sion of deep disgust. “Well, m her if you 


arry 
will. Your present allowance shall be doubled, 
but you need not bring her here ;” and with a 
sudden fierceness he added, ‘‘ I want no woman 
here, to remind me of a past I hoped I had for- 
gotten.” 

Never, in all his recollection of his grave quiet 
uncle had Hilton seen him so moved. His voice 
was sharp with the pang of some sudden 
memory, his eyes flashed, and his whole frame 
trembled with emotion. 

“You area man now,” he said, with one of 
those strange impulses to confidence that often 
seize the most reserved men, “a man seeking a 
wife. I will tell you what has never before 
passed my lips to any living being. I have a 
wife, somewhere, and a child, it may be.” 

Utter astonishment kept Hilton silent. 

“Tt is all my own fault,” Mr. Hilton con- 
tinued, “that 1 am a lonely, miserable man, 
instead of a happy husband and father. Twenty 
years ago, when I was past forty years old, I f 
in love. : 

“Fell in love, for I was fairly insane over 
Myra Delano when I had seen her three times. 





I courted her with eager attention, rich presents, 

flattery, every fascination I could command. I 
was not an unattractive man at forty. I had 
travelled extensively, had been a close student, 
was emphatically a society man, a successful 
lawyer, and commanding large wealth. Myra 
was twenty-five, superbly handsome, accom- 
plished and eful. 

“I thought she loved me. I thought there 
was only trust and devotion in the love-light of 
her large blue eyes, the varying colour upon her 
cheek. We were married, travelled two years 
on the Continent, and then returned here to this 
house, and opened its doors to society. Our 
child was nearly a year old when we come home, 
and what love I could spare from Myra I gave 
to baby Anna. 

“We were very popular, being hospitable and 
generous, gathering around us refined, people, 
and both exerting ourselves to the utmost for 
the pleasure of our guests. But while we were 
travelling, all in all to each other, there was 
sleeping in my heart a demon who stirred to life 
when we returned. 

“Strong as my love I found my jealousy. I 
was an idiot—a mad, jealous idiot—for I stung a 
proud, sensitive woman to contempt of my 
opinion, defiance of my unworthy suspicions. 
Now I can see that Myra was but filling her 
proper place in society as hostess or guest; but 
then, blinded by my jealousy, I grudged any 
other man a pleasant look or a cheery word. I 
cannot tell you now of every scene that turned 
her love for me tofear anddislike. She became 
pale and miserable, often sullen and defiant. 
Finally she left me !” 

* Left you ?” 

**I came home one afternoon, after conduct- 
ing an intricate criminal case, and found a note 
on my table, telling me Myra could no longer 
endure the life of constant quarrelling and re- 
proach. She had taken her child, and would 
never return to me.” 

** Did she not go to relatives ?” 

“She had but few. Her father died while 
we were abroad, and having been considered a 
rich man, was found to have left less than his 
funeral expenses. She had an aunt and some 
cousins, to all of whom I went, but who denied 
all knowledge of her. After searching with 
the eagerness. of. penitence deep and sincere, 
and love most profound, I finally advertised, 
and even employed private police investigation. 
It was all in vain. I never found wife or 
child.” 

“Yet you think they live ?” 

“TI cannot tell. I remained here for five 
years, and then, as you know, went to see my 
only sister, dying in consumption.” 

**And to become my second father.” 

“Yes, my boy. I found you, my little name- 
sake, a sobbing boy of twelve, heart-broken over 
your mother’s illness and death. You know the 
rest of my life-history. I retired from the 
pursuit of my profession, travelled with you, 
made you my one interest in life! You filled 
my empty house and heart, for I loved you, 
Hilton, as dearly as I loved my baby daughter 
whose childhood is a closed, sealed book to 
me.” 

“But now, Uncle George, can nothing be 
done now ?” 

“We have been in London three years, 
and every month there has been an advertise- 
ment only Myra would understand in the lead- 
ing papers. Ihave never had one line of answer. 
No, my boy, it is hopeless now ! If in the future 
you ever know of my wife or child, I trust her to 
your care and generosity.” 

It seemed as if, in the excitement of his re- 
cital, Mr. Hilton had forgotten the conversation 
that had immediately suggested it. 

He rose from his seat, and opening a cabinet 
in the room, brought back a Small box. It con- 
tained a bracelet of hair with an inexpensive 
clasp, and a locket. 

«When we were in Paris,” he said, “I had 
this bracelet made of Myra’s hair and mine 
woven together; she has the companion one. 
This tiny coil of gold in the clasp was cut from 





the baby’s head, our little darling, then but 
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three months old. It must have been some 
lingering love that made Myra still keep the 
bracelet like this which she wore constantly. 
What is the matter, Hilton? Youare as white 
as death.” 

“Nothing. Is your wife’s picture in the 
locket ?” 

“Yes. You see how beautiful she was.” 

“TI see more than that,” said Hilton; “and 
yet I dare not yet tell you whatIhope. Will 
you give me me one little hour, to see if——” 

“Tf what ?” 

“Only one hour—I will be back then !” 

“Stop!” Mr. Hilton cried, shaking with ex- 
citement. 

But his nephew was gone. Hoping, fearing, 
not knowing what to hope or fear, Mr. Hilton 
watched the clock, till the hour should be 
over. 

He walked up and down, he tried to read, he 
lived over again that past, whose remorseful 
memories had been so vividly recalled. 

With Myra’s picture before him, he thought 
again of that wild, fierce love that had been his 
happiness and his blight. 

“Why was I not calm, reasonable as became 
my years and position?’ he asked himself, 
bitterly ; “why did I give a boy’s love to a 
woman who had lived in society and respected 
all its requirements? I lived an ideal life— 
Myra the actual one around us. Where is Hil- 
ton? What can he know? What has he dis- 
covered? Only three minutes gone, and it seems 
# day since he was here.” 

But even before the hour was over Hilton re- 
turned. 

In his eagerness to question him, Mr. Hilton 
didgiot notice that he came through the draw- 
ing-room to the library where he waited, leaving 
the door a little open. 

** Where have you been ?” Mr. Hilton asked. 

“To procure this!” Hilton answered, gravely, 
placing in his uncle’s hand the duplicate of the 
bracelet upon the table. 

The same braid of sunny brown hair, with 
here and there some of raven black streaked 
with grey; the sam2 small clasp with a wee coil 
of baby curl under the glass; the same letter- 
ing, too—Myra and George twimed together with 
fantastic scrolls and twists. For several 
moments there was deep silence. The old man 
could not speak, and the young one would not 
break in upon what he felt to be a sacred emo- 
tion. At last, lifting his head, George Hilton 
asked : ‘ 

“ Does Myra live? Can she forgive me ?” 

It is years since she died,” Hilton answered, 
‘but, surely, in Heaven she has forgiven you. 
She never spoke of you to your child but in 
words of respect and affection, though she always 
spoke of you as dead.” 

**My child! You know my child ?” 

“TI know and love her. Do you not guess, 
Uncle George, where I saw that bracelet whose 
duplicate I recognised at once, whose face is a 
living copy of the one in your locket? Must I 
tell you that the child Mrs. Willet rescued from 
poverty, and adopted for her own, is my cousin, 


‘ and your daughter ?” 


«Ada Smith ?” 

“Smith was the name her mother thought 
most probably would best conceal her identity, 
and Ada was the name of Mrs. Willet’s only 
child, who died in infancy.” . 

* But why have you not brouctht her to me ?” 


' asked Mr. Hilton, with almost a sob in his voice. 


And as he spoke, the door Hilton had left ajar 
opened, and across the threshold stepped a tall, 
beautiful girl, with sunny brown hair, and large 
blue eyes, who waited timidly until her father 
came quickly to meet her. 

** Anna!” he said, softly. “Can this be my 
baby—my wee daughter! It must be, for it is 
my Myra, who has not grown old and grey, as I 
have, but livesin perpetual youth. My child, 
I once wronged your mother, but have sorrowed 
— for that wrong. Can you forgive 
me ” 

The tears were falling fast from Anna Hilton’s 
eyes, and her voice was trembling with sobs as 
she said : 

* My dear father !” 





That was all; but as George Hilton folded his 
child in his arms, he knew that he was forgiven, 
and for him at last there might be happiness in 
making others happy. 

Good Mrs. Willet mourned and rejoiced at 
once over her own loss and her adopted daugh- 
ter’s good fortune, but consoled herself with the 


thought that Ada must have left her to be Hil- |’ 


ton’s wife, and, after all, they would still be 
neighbours. 

But she would not give her up until after a 
most brilliant wedding, and George Hilton only 
welcomed his daughter to her home when he 
also gave tender greeting to Hilton’s wife. 

P. 





A ROOKERY OF FUR SEALS. 





Tue adult males betake themselves to the 
Pribyloff Islands in the spring months, and in 
a suspicious, doubtful manner swim idly about, 
apparently reluctant to land. Soon, however, 
the older “bulls” approath the loose rocky 
shore, and commence to locate themselves, 
Each individual animal takes possession of a 
piece of ground about ten feet square, and, as 
those fresh from the sea approach, there begins 
a series of battles as to which is to retain the 
ground first occupied. All during the month of 
May, and even to the first week of June, this 
terrible warfare proceeds incessantly, and those 
next the water have to resist all comers, or 
themselves be forced farther back. 

Meantime, from the beginning till almost to- 
wards theend of June, the pregnant females make 
their appearance, first in small numters, until 
the great body arrive in mass at the close of 
the month. Each male retains his position as 
best he can, whilst some of the females hesitate 
to land, calling out as if in search of some par- 
ticular mate. The males coaxingly strive to 
inveigle them ashore, and no sooner do the 
females approach than they are laid hold of, and 
a general warfare among the whole “ rookery ” 
ensues. The quiet, unoffending, small-sized 
females are subjected to dreadful usage. The 
strong and powerful males secure, where possi- 
ble, from twelve to fifteen partners in their 
seraglio, but to retain these is indeed a most 
serious business. 

Day and night the males, who have never left 
their station for at least six weeks, have still to 
keep watch and ward over their accommodating 
spouses, the only sense of meum and tuum being 
force. If the master of the harem dare for a 
moment to doze down comes his more wideawake 
neighbour from behind, to obtain by foul means 
what he cannot obtain by fair; or some slippery 
partner, desirous of change, seeks to escape the 
bondage of her lord. Then ensues internecine 
and domestic strife, in which all the neighbour- 
ing males join whenever tere is a chance of 
capturing a coveted female. The poor wives 
suffer equally with their spouses—trampled, 
bitten, and dashed about. It results that he 
alone keeps who has the power to withstand his 
numerous assailants. Some of the females have 
the fortune to get more comfortably settled than 
others, which are bandied from one location to 
another, until most of the males obtain a few 
partners, the lucky ones in front securing and 
holding the greatest number, those behind being 
obliged to content themselves with half a dozen 
or thereabouts. 

One of the most remarkable features in the 
history of these sea lions is that for two months 


; and more these heroic males, who arrived fat and 


plump from their winter quarters, have held 
their positions on land against all comers, and 
this without tasting food, water, or almost sleep 
during this period. It seems scarcely credible 
that animals incessantly on the watch, excited 
and bearing the brunt of sanguinary contests, 
should be able to undergo starvation under such 
circumstances. This fact is almost unique in 


natural history; for, though hibernation for 
long periods is common to the Bear, Hedgehog, 
&c., their winter sleep is accompanied by cessa- 
tion of all bodily exertion, and the: functions of 
circulation, respiration, and digestion are com- 
paratively at a standstill. 





In truth, how this and other species of Otaria, - 
for the habit is not limited to the Fur Seal, en- 
dure such a lengthened abstinence, physiology 
fails to explain.— Natural History.” 


LADY-LIKE MANNERS. 








Ir is not necessary to affect an intimacy with 
the inhabitants of “‘ gilded saloons,” or a con- 
fidential understanding with “ dear Duchesses,” 
to see that the footing on which men and 
women stand to one another is not what it 
should be, and what it once was in a later con- 
sulship than that of Plancus. In dress, in be- 
haviour, in conversation—we were very nearly 
writing, in morals—women seem to take a plea- 
sure in imitating all that is least worthy of 
imitation in the opposite sex. 

The conventional “young man” of the pre- 
sent day is probably a less agreeable and useful 
member of society than he has ever been at any 
period in the history of his sex; his vulgar 
eccentricities of dress, his free-and-easy—a 
wholly different thing from easy—manners, his 
vapid talk, all tend to give him a marked and 
unenviable distinction among his peers of all 
former generations. And this is he whom young 
women, and women old enough to know better, 
agree to flatter with the sincerest of all flattery. 
If they rightly exercised one of the proudest of 
their many privileges, and not the least of their 
many duties, such a being could not exist, or 
would not, at least, be permitted to present so 
aggressive a cynosure to neighbouring eyes. 

“As the husband is the wife is,” sang Alfred 
Tennyson, and we may say, in paraphrase, as 
the woman is the man is. Before the charm of 
@ pure and good and beautiful woman no hate- 
ful or unlovely thing can attract their 
intelligent observation. After their eyes and 
their brains have been used as filters for a fort- 
night’s desultory sight-seeing of this kind, what 
is the general result? That they have been to 
the Exhibition. Thatisall. Their stock of in- 
formation is neither greater no less than it was 
before they left home, nor are they rendered 
more entertaining by their studies. 

On the contrary, there are bores with reten- 
tive memories who are unusually obnoxious 
after an expedition of this kind. They will 
prose on about the beautiful china in the French 
court, the handsome carpet in the English and 
Persian courts, the fact of the Prince of Wales’s 
Indian collection being exhibited, and the ful- 
ness of Paris. They will sagaciously observe 
that there was a great deal to be seen, and that 
the weather was hot. 

The only course to be pursued ‘with such aS 
these is to treat them to a searching cross-ex- 
amination as the relative merits of the 
principal manufactures of the various nations, 
and other matters connected with the display of 
fruits of industry, which it has been their 
privilege to witness. This, with a few inquiries 
as to the general inferences which they have 
drawn from their observations, and the practical 
results which they consider likely to follow a 
visit to an Exhibition, will generally have 
the effect of making them avoid the sub- 
ject for some little time tocome. Itis not un- 
common to hear people who have returned from 
an Exhibit‘on, lament that, “Of course they 
have not seen everything? Obviously. But 
why should they wish to have seen every- 
thing ? 

Who, on leaving a large London shop, would 
be guilty of making such an inane observation 
as, “I did not see everything.” And, after all, 
what are Exhibitions but gigantic shops—Brob- 
dingnagian Magasins du Louvre? For our part 
we find the study of the sight-seers one of their 
most amusing features. It is instructive to take 
one’s stand, or still better a seat, opposite some 
rather important object, and observe its effect 
upon its critics; and it is entertaining to 
establish oneself upon a comfortable lounging 
chair, and notice the expressions of the passers- 
by. ‘This person is evidently in search of the 
beantiful—that of the handsome. Of another 
pair, one is looking for the pretty, and the other 
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for the interesting. This old gentleman is 
trying to find a refre room, and 
that boy his party, which he has lost. 

At dinner in the evening one hears the 
general result of the observations of the diners, 
from the man whose mind is concentrated upon 

» splendours of a cut-glass chandelier, to the 

ly who is in raptures over the’ ecclesiastical 

nbroidery ; the recollections of one person are 

ntred in the clever carving of the meerschaum 

pes, while his neighbour ean neither think nor 
anything except the bookstall of the 
iritish and Foreign Bible Society. 


hment 


of 


CYPRUS IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes: As the Island of 
Cyprus is creating some interest in the public 
mind at this time, I think that a copy of an origi- 
nal letter from the late Mr. John Skipp, of Led- 
bury, to Mr. John Strange, oceupying at. that 
pericd the position of British Resident at Venice, 
may be thoncht interesting to your readers. The 
letter bears date, “Sernica, February 27, 1776,” 
and the writer, who was of no small eminence asa 
traveller, and an artist, was at a subsequent 
time a very intimate friend of the late Re 
John Webb, of Fuetisca, among whose papers 7 
is still preserved: 

In my last, which I wrote to ‘you from 

sso, I told you I had been at Paphos, and 

t T intended going to Sernica, where I have 

n arrived near a fortnight. The distance 

Limasso to this place is about forty English 

, which we should have easily performed 

ina day had we not been overtaken by: very 

heavy rains, which induced us to stop at a village 

about a mile out of the road for the night. Our 

guide carried us to the best house in the place, 

which at another time I would have thought 

miserable enough ; but after what I had gone 

through at sea, everything ashore seemed a 
para lise. 

«There is nothing in travelling that amuses 
one more than the customs of a new country, 
when they differ from what one has seen or been 
used to in one’s own. I was much struck with a 
compliment of an extraordinary kind, and which 
had in it much the air of antiquity, that was 
paid us during our stay in the village above- 
mentioned. 

«“We were no sooner retired to the place 
where we were to sleep, than ‘the papas, or 
priest, entered the room, followed by near a 
dozen women, who immediately seated them- 
selves on the floor in the eastern manner till we 
were undressed and got into bed, when they 
began to dance impairs to a kind of pipe which 
was played upon by a boy, not in an ungraceful 
manner, after which, wishingens a good night, 
they retired. 

“This, I understood ‘from our guide, was 
intended as a compliment, and which they 
always pay to strangers. I have since slept in 
many different villages im the island, but this 
was the only place in which I had this compli- 
ment paid me; whether it isa custom peculiar 
to some particular villages only, or that they did 
not think us of consequence sufficient in the 
other places for such an honour, I don’t ‘know, 
but I believe it is not universal over the avhole 
island. 

“The people of Cyprus are by no means of ‘a 
bad disposition, and one travels with the greatest 
safety; they are extremely superstitious, and 
believe in all kinds of charms and witcheraft. 
There is not a house or even a field that has not 
its good and evil genius, and they are taught to 
believe that the former is more or less ready to 
protect it against the latter, according to the 
good or bad manner of life of the owner of it. 


The views with which these notions have been | 


inculcated into an ignorant, credulous people 
are evident, and the effects produced by them 
are by no means bad. Now I am upon this sub- 
ject I must not omit relating to you what, not 
havjng been an eye-witness of, I do not affirm 


for true, but after having been assured of the | 


truth of it by persons of most undoubted 
veracity, I can’t say I positively disbelieve it— 


this is the eure of the bite of the 
sympathy. 

*‘Cyprus is much infested by this terrible 
animal, for whose poison they have no medical 
cure, and if the person bit happens to be ont of 
reach of the person who has the power (for 
application must be made to him within twenty- 
four hours, and the secret is known to only one 
family) he most infallibly dies. ‘The wounded 
person goes immediately to bed, and one of his 


asp by 


cure him ; when he arrives, he stops him at the 
threshold of his door, and taking the earth that 


stands, he puts it into a glass of water, and 
gives it to the man to drink, when the patient 
| gradually, grows better till he quite recovers. 

| “The power of charming serpents is known 
| to many people in Egypt, and likewise in Cyprus. 
| My curiosity to be an eye-witness of so extra- 
| ordinary-a thing as that of catching and hand- 
| ling the most venomous serpents without receiv- 
ing any harm from them, mduced me to go to 
| the house. of one of these men, to see him per- 
| form what appeared to me almost imeredible. 
| The man made no difficulty in going immediately 
to fimd one, which he had no sooner done, 
than he took it very quietly in his hand as:it 





cv. | lay sleeping in the swn;'the animal struggled 


much to disengage itself but :mever offered to 
| bite him though he had it in this power. I conld 
| not observe that he had any ointment or any- 
thing rubbed over his hand that might have 
produced a stupor in the animal and/have de- 
prived it for a time of the power of bitimg, but, 
on the contrary, it appeared to be perfectly itself, 
and endeavoured in therbest: manner it eould to 
regain its liberty. 

«There is one circumstance I was told,:.which 
is, that these people who have this art never 
kill the animals when ‘they catch them, : but 
always give them to another person to :do it. 
The asp frequently grows to great size; I 
have myself seen one near as Jarge as my leg. 
They area great nuisance to this island, and 
many places are so much infested by them that 
they are become quite juninhabited upon this 
account. I could relate to syou many curious 
stories that I have been told upon the subject 
of charms and incantations, many of which are 
truly ridiculous.” 





FACETIZ. 


WIIAT “LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE” SAYS ‘TO 
IT. 


“Fo fight for Turkey?” 
tines yip’rous 
That is the line I. urged upon John 
Bull; 
But “keep the \peace for Turkey, and 
hold Cyprus ?” 
That’s not my chestnuts from the 
fire to pull. —Fun. 


A CORRESPONDENT suggests that the following 
verse from the well-known old song of *“Simon 
the Cellarer” is not altogether:inapplicable to 
Harl Beaconsfield after the grand coup the has 
made in the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 

Old Simon the eellarer keeps a rare 

store 
Of Malmsey and Malvoisie 
And Cyprus, and who can say how 
many more, 
For a cha-ry old:soul is he.” 
A BAD EXCHANGE. 

Tur best fruit America ever sent Ireland— 
the potato. The worst Ireland ever ‘sent 
America—the Orange. — Punch. 
| A Hrenuanper came into Aberdeen for the 
| first time. ‘As he looked at the telegraph wires 
jhe said, “Why do you make your wire- 
| fences so high ?” 


Yes; in tar- 





RIDE-ICULOUS. 
A HUNTING parson should never ride’a ‘play- 


| ful horse, or jhe may get ‘into trouble with the 
| bishop for ga:mbl(o)ing on the Turf.° —Fun. 


friends is despatched to the person who is to | 


happens ‘to be on each side his feet where he | 


| . “PO BEE, OR NOT TO BED? 


Mrs. A.: “Now, Mrs. B,, willyou come in and 
see our apiary ?” 
Mrs. B. (who has been putting it off;all the 
afternoon): “ Well, Mrs, A., the thing is, you 
| know, I’m—I'm rather afraid of monkeys!” 
—Fyn. 
MEMS FOR DINNER GIVHRS. 


BreaD should be eut in squares, butif you do 
not live ina square, you may ent it in a street. 
| Pulled bread should be provided for cheese, but 
| two guests must not pull at one loaf. 

An abundance of light is necessary to the 
success of a dinner party, but livers may be dis- 
pensed with. 
| Let the carver have an edge to his knife, that 
| he may nét‘have one to his temper. However 

blunt the other knives may be, your right-prin- 
cipled guests will feel that they must not steal 
them. 
| If, however, you suspect any person of appro- 
priating your cutlery, politely request him to 
fork out. ; 
| The carver ought to distribute the gravy im- 
| partially. 
| ‘This does not, however, apply to splash- 
| ing. : 
| An authority states that the carver should 
supply the plates, but this must be inconvenient 
when he does not’ happen to keep an earthenware 
| shop. 
| “Phe same authority Girects waiters ‘to remove 
| articles from the table-as fast as’they ean lay 
| hands upon them, but they will probably more 
|than anticipate your wishes in this direction 
| without orders. 
| It-will be fownd economical, as well as cofve- 
| nient, to-let the waiters serve the wine rather 
| than allow your guests to hélp'themselves. » For 
| their own sakes the attendants will take care not 
| to give bumpers. 
| If ‘there is any dish you do not wish to ‘be 
touched, direct your cook to give it an unpro- 
nounceable name in'the menu. 

Your guests then will not like ‘to ask ‘for it 
for fear of making a mistake. 

It is not considered imhospitable to give a 
guest the undereut. 

A carver if often called upon to make cross in- 
cisions, but he isnot required ‘to cut ‘into the 
conversation-with cross remarks. 

A host. always breathes more freely’ when he 
knows he has little spare room, but a small back 
parlour will be no advantage to you in this’ re- 
spect. —Fun. 


FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


Sranprse Bor (patronisingly): “Don’t 
kneel, Tommy, I’ve nothing to forgive you 
ice.” 

Kneetine Boy (surprisedly) ; “ What! no- 
think! Then you’ve forgotten that.awful lick- 
ing I gave you already, have you?” —Fun. 


TWAS POST MERIDIAN HALF-PAST THREE.” 


Grace anp Mavup (who has been rowed down 
the river by their admiring relatives): “Well, 
thank you for paddling us in such eapital style, 
and we are now going to call on the’ Fitzpoodles 
at the Grange, and look imat thexectory, where 
we may perhaps take tea; but we shall no doubt 
be back in an hour or two.” 

Dismay of Bob and Cyril,.who had looked 
forward to no end of a time ywith ‘their fair 
cousins. —Fan. 


Wuicn is the best of the four seasons. for 
arithmetic P—The summer. —Fun. 


BAD. -- 


We are promised what is called a ,pianiste 
novelty—a -performer who plays equally.as well 
with hands or feet. This is no noyelty after all. 
Performers who do this are common enough in 
every social circle; only they play vilely either 
way. —Judy. 


“SWEET SORROW.” 


Now that the Eastern. Question is practically 
settled, other important things begin to get their 
fair share of public attention. For instance, an 
|individual who is designated “a leader of 
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fashion,” has introduced a new coiffure for | 
fashionable young men. He wears his hair | 
**close-cropped at the back and sides, but long 
locks are brought from the back, and are curled, 
and lie in a wavy mass on the forehead.” 

This style is expected to become very popular. | 
And yet there are cynics who assert that ours is 
a frivolous age ! 


KITE 80. 


Ont of the most melancholy spectacles to be 
seen just now about the streets of London is 
afforded by the number of paper kites held fast 
by their tales to the telegraph wires, and flutter- 
ing in the wind and rain until they fall to 
pieces. 

As instances of the sad consequences of a too 
soaring ambition, and as a disfigurement to the 
metropolis, these derelict toys might be very 
fitly described as (h)eye soars. —Fun. 


TITLES ARE VAIN THINGS. 


Mrs. Mataprop says that she has been read- 
ing a novel called “The Scotch Tallyman.” She 
probably means Sir Walter Scott’s “ pn. sel 

- -—Fun. 
DUM TACENT, CLAMANT. 


Ar the distribution of prizes recently to the 
inmates of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Mar- 
gate, several of the children are said to have 
spcken short sentences. We cannot quite under- 
stand how a deaf and dumb child can speak, but 
it shows that the training must have been most 
sound and the children deftly dumb. —Fun. 


FRESH AS PAINT. 


TuerreE is one thing which goes straight to 
the heart of the lounger, when he, as usual, leans 
against the nearest pillar-box, and asks his 
friends “If there is anything fresh that morn- 
ing ?”” 

Tt is tobe told in a cynical tone, “Yes, the 
paint which you have put your back against.” 

—Fun. 
NO ILE. 


Frep’s hair sticks up. An American coz, 
having seen a photograph of him, asks: 

** Is there no ‘ile’ over there ?” 

Fred says: “Of course, when I ‘part it there 
is an aisle down the middle!” 


WHO WOULD HAVE THOUGHT IT. 


Somzone has found out that the wearing of 
beard and moustache has a tendency to prolong 
life. Longevity ceased rapidly, theysay, in all 
nations when for fashion’s sake the razor ‘was 
brought into use. “Statistics show that among 
people who have never worn whiskers, no matter 
how simple their habits of life, old age is a rare 
thing.” In fine, men-who shave cut short their 
lives as well as their beards.: This is worth 
thinking over. 

RAILWAY RHYMES. 
_ A RHYMING railway guide is the latest French 
invention. 

Shall we have one here and walk down to the 
station singing : . 

“A trip to the ocean spray as far as the 

Isle of Wight, 

With leave to break your way and stop 
twice overnight ; 

The first-class train:to Ryde and back 
is only thirteen-eight ; 

The second only nine-and-ten; the 
third proportionate !”’ 

—Funny Folks. 

HIBERNIAN BARGAINING. 

Vewnpor or Bunurincn: “Cheap at a s0v., 
ma’am. Whistles four tunes.” 

Lapy: “ Yes, I daresay ; but I didn’t want 
60 many. What will you take for hin to whistle 
two? —Funny Folks. 

es ak yee oP bene ae 

e * Orange misation ”’ 
any resemblance to an “ Arrangement ‘in Yel- 
low ?” me wt Folks. 

Warrr Companies are cautioned not to treat 
their customers like horses—by cutting off their 
mains ! —Fun. 


| satin boots were also shown, decked with em- 


TOOTSIES. 


Aran exhibition of ancient needlework held 
in London,.a white satin cap once worn by Queen 
Elizabeth was exhibited. Her Virgin Majesty’s 


broidery and satin, and evidently intended for a 
monarch who wanted room to turn round in. 


All who have seen these boots are charmed with | 


them. The sole of each covers about half an 
acre of ground, and they bear all the marks of 
having been the property of a lady who would 
“stand” no nonsense. —Judy. 








STATISTICS. 





Miurrary Epvcation.—From the third report 
of the Director-General of Military Education 
on Army Schools it appears that on January 1, 
1876, 78,748 soldiers, or 45°68 of the total num- 
ber, were returned as being able to read and 
write, and 77,490, or 44.95 per cent., as better 
educated. The percentages in the previous 
years were 48°41 able to read and write, and 
41°86 better educated. Last year there were 
8'540 soldiers, or 4.95 per cent., who could neither 
read nor write, and 7,614, or 4°41 per cent., who 
could read but not write. In 1875 the percentage 
of those who could neither read nor write was 
5°25, and of those who could read but. not write 
4,470. The number of adults on the school 
books on December 31, 1876, was ‘84,871, com- 


man, to enjoy the present without any anxious 
dependence upon the future, not to amuse our- 
selves with either hopes and fears, but to rest 
satisfied with what we have, which is abun- 
dautly sufficient; for he that is so wants 
nothing. 

One of the best and most valuable of all 
earthly possessions is self-possession. 

PROSPERITY seems to be scarcely safe unless 
it is mixed with a little adversity. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


f 





To Remove Iron Rust or Inx Spots.— 
Moisten the spot and apply salts of lemon until 
it disappears, and rinse well. Salts of lemon 
are made of equal parts of oxalic and tartaric 
acid, and any persun can make them for their 
own use. Another way is to moisten with 
lemon juice, sprinkle on salt, and lay in the sun. 
If ink is spilled on coloured goods that will not 
bear acids, soak them immediately in sweet 
milk, boiling het. Hot melted tallow poured 
through ink stains will remove them. 

CHARLOTTE Russe.—Boil in half a pint of 
rich milk a large vanilla bean till the milk is 
highly flavoured ; strain through a fine strainer ; 
mix with this strained milk half a pint of rich 
cream, and add five eggs well beaten and 
strained. Let this custard boil, but not curdle 
It must. be like any boiled soft custard. Set it 
on-ice. Have ready in another saucepan one 





pffred with 81,518 in the preceding year, and the ounce isinglass boiled in half a pint of water 


number of certificates in possession of the 


troops, 77,806. 





THE HELPING HAND. 





“On! please let me help you !” 
What sweet words to hear! 
How they fill the sad spirit 
With comfort and cheer! 
How it lifts up the hearts 
Of the poor in the land 
To see, stretched to succour, 
The dear helping hand! 


Not merely the pittance 
That drives want away— 
Not merely the morsel 
Of bread for a day— 
But a grasp of the hand, 
Be it brawny or fair, 
And a tug at the burden 
Another may bear! 


Not merely the garment 
That wraps the cold form ; 

Not merely the shelter 
From tempest and storm ; 

But the sweet, tender look 
From compassionate eyes, 

And the word to the weary 
Akin to the skies! 


“Let me help you!” My daughter, . 

Oh, fear not to speak 

These words to the helpless, 
The sad or the weak ! 

And, my son, in pour pride, 
As you go through the land, 

Forget not. to offer 
The strong helping hand. R&. F.H. 








GEMS. 


Tx man who notices only the faults of others 


simply gets his head full of deformities. 


Lirs not a foot until you have previously 


ascertained the nature of the ground on which 
you are to tread. 


Tur true felicity of life is to be free from per- 


turbations, to understand our duties ‘towards 


till it isa thick jelly. When both are cold, but 
not hard, mix together, and add four tablespoon- 
fuls sugar; add the yellow rind of two large 
lemons; add the juice of the lemons, and one 
pint of rich cream that has been whipped to a 
stiff froth. Then set it on the ice; cover the 
bottom of an oval dish with slices of sponge 
cake; slice enough to put all round the sides of 
the ‘dish, putting the white cf'eggs between to 
make them stick together. Fill this full of the 
custard mixture, and put the sponge cake on 
top to cover it, using white of eggs to make it 
adhere. Make a nice icing for the top. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tur gossip of the law courts points to the 
immediate establishment Of a judicial depart- 
ment in the Island of Cyprus, modelled on the 
sdme plan as was put in force for Fiji when te 
occupied the island in the Southern Sea. Mili- 
tary governors cannot act unless they have legal 
coadjutors beside them, and accordingly we may 
learn*at any moment of the appointment of a 
chief justice, an’ attorney-general, and a chief 
police magistrate of the Island of Cyprus. 
Tue long-talked-of voyage round the world 
is at last coming off. The twenty-five voyagers 
—twelve Frenchmen, and the rest Russians, 
Swiss, Belgians, and Germans—recently had a 
posting dinner given to them at the Continental 
otel. M. de Lesseps “presided, supported by 
General Turr, Mr. H. M. Stanley, and M. de 
Quatrefages. Headed by M. Baird, Naval 
Lieutenant, the organiser of the expedition, the 
party will leave Marseilles in the “ Junon,” and 
will be absent eleven months. Three professors 
accompany them, and will lecture on natural 
history, geology, physics, and meteorology. 
Ir is not often that immortality can be pur- 
chased for so smallasum as one hundred francs. 
The opportunity to live for ever on a marble 
tablet, with the donor’s name thereon in letters 
of gold, is offered to all Frenchmen by Monseig- 
neur Dupanloup. The tablet is to rest eternall; 
in the Orleans Cathedral. The bishop’s object 
is to raise 150,000fr. in order to defray the ex- 
pense of ten painted windows illustrative of the 
life of Joan of Are. The bishop addresses a 
most spirit-stirring appeal to the faithful in 
which he terms Joan a warrior, a victim and a 
saint. It is true that the Church burnt her, but 
it was done by mistake, or else in a friendly 
way, in order to make her a martyr. 
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NO TICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Jvuita.—To remove freckles use pure tar soap. 

. E. B.—1. Vulcanite is the best and cheapest for a 
palate. 2. We know of no receipt to make an emaciated 
man fat! 

Lapr Normay.—1l. Doubtless the young gentleman is 
growing fast and will presently grow into manners 
and an equable disposition. Be patient with him. 2. It 
is not graceful to sit too close to a table. 

JaxEt.—The word burg, or burgh (the Latin castra), 
signified a castle, and as the early traders erected their 
booths under the protection of the defensive edifice, the 
game name was conferred on their rude colony—hence 
the “borough,” and they the “burghers,” or “ bour- 
geoisie.” 

JameEs.—You can raise potatoes from seed and possibly 
oltain a new and valuable variety, but the process is a 
tedious one, as they will need to be replanted several 
times. 

UNEDUCATED.—From your description of the facts of 
the case it is clear that the creditors of whom you justly 
complain can have no particle of real claim against you. 
Their conduct seems to be an impudent attempt to coerce 
you into paying debts with which you have nothing todo. 
As there was no property to administer to, the deceased’s 
liabilities cannot be yours. Return unopened all letters 
addressed to you as executor, take a defiant stand, threaten- 
ing them in return if need be, and fear nothing as to the 
result. 

Jrmur.—Either two or three times a day take a wine- 
g assful of wormwood tea, and a warm bath occasionally. 
Blk of sulphur and elder-flower water mixed till creamy 
makes a good lotion to,be applied at night and washed off 
in the morning with warm water. As, however, these 
Alemishes are the result of some functional disorder, a 
course of treatment by a properly qualified practitioner 
is desirable. 

A Coystant Reaper.—If the young gentleman to 
whom you refer loves you as much as you seem to thihk 
he does, your conduct to him has been not only unkind 
but improper. A faithful, loving heart should never be 
trified with, and she who is fond of experimenting in 
such matters will be apt to see the es she will 
long fer! some of the affection which she so wantonly 
insulted. 

F. W.—Begin by speaking to the young man himself 
about it. 

ALice.—Silvered glass is superseding metallic mirrors 
for reflecting telescopes. 

Joux.—Since you are very much in love with the lady, 
and she returns your affections, and both parents ator 
of the match, why not become engaged to her? The fact 
that you have not finished your studies need not hinder 
your being engaged, with the understanding that you 
will marry as soon as you are established in your profes- 
sion. 

Harriet S.—If your father is a tradesman or member 
of a profession, search for his name in a local directory, 
otherwise advertise in a London daily paper or journal 

requesting him by name to communicate with you at 
some Specified address. 

Emitr.—To promote the growth of hair apply twice a 
day to the scalp a lotion composed of two drachms tinc- 
ture of cantharides, ten drops oil of lavender or rosemary, 
and two ounces eau-de-cologne. Use less frequently if 
soreness intervene. 

Miyxni8.—For a cement for fastening knives and forks 
into their handles take one pound of rosin and half a 
pound of powdered sulphur; melt together and mix in 
about twelve ounces of fine sand or powdered brick. Fill 
the cavity of the handle with this mixture, melted. Make 
the shank of the knife or fork quite warm and insert in 
piace, and let it remain until cold, when it will be found 
to be firmly fixed. The handles of knives and forks should 
not be put into hot water. 

N. W.—They are suggestive of something pretty and 
pleasant. 

Joz.—Glycerine is cheap enough—you need not attempt 
to make it yourself, Mix rose water with it if you use it 
for your hair. 

Touuyr.—The stings of bees may be cured by taking a 
tomato-leaf, bruising and rubbing it over the place where 
you are stung, after which the pain leaves immediately, 
and no swelling ensues, 





A. W.and K. B., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. A. W. is twenty-two, of meciam 
paigns, fair, loving. K.B. is twenty, tall, dark, good- 
ooking. 

Samvuzt S., thirty-six, good-tempered, would like to 
correspond with a lady about thirty, good-looking, of a 
loving disposition. 

. L. and H. B., two friends, would like to co: nd 
with two young men. F. L. is seventeen, light hair, 
blue eyes, medium height. H. B. is eighteen, medium 
height, dark hair, dark brown eyes, loving, fond of home 
and children. 

Atrck, nineteen, brown hair, good-looking, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about seventeen, 
fond of home. 

Mouty and Jane, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two seamen. Molly is twenty-six, dark. Jane is 
twenty-two, fair. Respondents must be seamen in the 
Royal Navy. 

D. L., twenty, dark, would like to correspond witha 
young gentleman with a view to matrimony, twenty-two, 
good-looking. 

ALBERT, twenty-eight, fair, would like to correspond 
with a young lady about twenty with a view to matri- 
mony. 

M. G., twenty-two, brown hair, hazel eyes, of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a gentleman. 
Must be about twenty-five, dark, fond of home, and 
biue eyes. 

WALTER, seventeen, tall, dark hair, hazel eyes, dark, 
good-tempered, wishes to correspond with a young lady 
— a view to matrimony. Respondent must be about 
eighteen. 

ARTHA and Mitr C., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young men with a view to matri- 
mony. Martha is twenty, fair, fond of home and music. 
Milly C. is twenty-one, dark, of a loving disposition, 
fond of music, 


PLAYING CHESS, 


Mr love, do you remember, 

Ere we were grown so sadly wise, 

Those evenings in the bleak mber, 
Curtained warm from the snowy weather, 
Whea you and I played chess together, 

eckmated by each other’s eyes ? 


Ah! still I'see your soft white hand 
Hovering warm o’er queen and knight, 
Brave pawns in valiant stand, 
The double castles guard the wings, 
The bishop bent on distant things, 
Moves sliding through the fight. 


Our fingers touch, our glances meet 
And falter; falls your nut-brown hair 
inst my cheek ; your bosom sweet 
s heaving. Down the field your queen 
Rides slow her soldiery between 
And checks me unaware. 


Ah me! the little battle’s done, 

Dispersed is all its chivalry ; 

Full many a move since then have we, 
*Mid life’s perplexing checkers, made, 
And many a = with fortune played— 

What is it we have won? 


This, this, at least—if this alone— 
That never, never, never more, 
As in those old still nights of yore 
(Ere we were grown 80 sadly wise), 
Can you and I shut out the skies, 
Shut out the world and wintry weather, 
And eyes py my warmth with eyes, 


Play chess as then we played together. Cc. M. 


F. L. and W. C., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. F. L. is nineteen, dark hair, 
blue eyes, fond of home and music, of a loving disposi- 
tion. W. C- is twenty-two, light hair, blue eyes, fond of 
home and children. 

H. C. L., twenty, fair, medium height, would like to 
correspond with a gentl about twenty-four, fond 
of home. 

JESSIE, bigger w. medium height, fond of home 
and children, would like to correspond with a seaman in 
the Royal Navy, with a viewto matrimony. Must be 
about thirty. 

L. N. P. and B. B., two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two seamen in the Royal Navy. L.N. P. is 
twenty-eight, tall. B. B. is nineteen, medium height. 
Respondents must be between nineteen and twenty-two, 





ir. 

Potrg, Aticz, and Eien, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young men. Pollie is twenty- 
eight, tall, dark hair, hazel eyes, fond of home and chil- 
dren. Alice is nineteen, tall, dark hair, dark blue eyes, 
fond of home, music, and dancing, thoroughly domesti- 
cated. Ellen is nineteen, medium height, light hair, 
blue eyes, fair, fond of home, domesticated, and loving. 
Respondents must be between twenty and thirty, good- 

mpered, 

Leticia, nineteen, of a loving disposition, tall, dark 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be about 
twenty, fond of home and children, brown hair, dark 
eyes. 

L. C. G., twenty-four, dark hair, hazel eyes, fair, and 
medium height, wishes to correspond with a gentleman. 
Must be good-looking: 

Entvs, twenty-four, fond of home and children 
golden hair, blue eyes, loving, would like to correspond 
with a young man about twenty-eight, dark hair, brown 
7 medium height, good-looking, fond of home and 
¢. en. 

R. V. D., twenty, brown hair, grey eyes, dc 


eticrated 


Dor and Eruzt, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Dot is twenty-five, 2 widow, dark, 
tall. Ethel is twenty, of a loving disposition. Respon- 
dents must have means. 

C. J. W. and H. B., two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two young ladies. C.'J. W. is nineteen, 
medium height, dark hair and eyes, fond of home. H. B. 
is eighteen, fair, medium height, of a loving disposition, 
fond of home. 

J.D. and A. H., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. J. D. is nineteen, fair, dark hair 
and eyes, tall. A. H.is twenty-one, good-looking, dark 
hair and eyes. 

ANnIE would like to corre 
with a view to matrimony, a! 
home. 

W. L.K., twenty-two, good-looking, light hair, medium 
height, would like tocorrespond witha young lady about 
seventeen. 

Trai, Prats Ere and Prytatt, two seamen in the 
Royal Naval Academy, would like to correspond with two 
young ladies with a view to matrimony. Trail Plate Eye 
1s twenty-two, tall, handsome, fond of music. Pintail is 
twenty-one, medium height, dark. its must be 
good-tempered. 

K. C. B-,a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about seventeen, medium 
height, fair. 

Fiona and Nerrtz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Flora is twenty-one, 
tall, blueeyes. Nettie is seventeen, fair, medium height, 
pw eyes. Respondents must be. good-looking, tall, and 


Cuiarz, fair, auburn hair, tall, grey eyes, of a loving 
disposition, would like to corres; with a young man 
with a view to matrimony. 

L. H. and C. T., two friends, would like to co nd 
with two yo men. L. H.is twenty, tall, brown — 
dark eyes, fond of home. C. T. is ee oo medium 
height, dark brown hair, dark eyes, very fond of 
music. 

Gerrrups S. L., twenty, medium height, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, domesticated, fond of home, would like to 
co md with a young man about twenty-two, loving, 
fond of home. 


md with a young man 
ut twenty-four, fond of 


Communications Recxivep: 


L. M. is responded to by—Nellie, nineteen, dark, and 
good-looking. 

H. W. by—Katie, eighteen. 

E. G. J. by—Lizzie, seventeen, medium height, brown 
—_, blue eyes, fond of home, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. 

Maee1z by—Tom. 

ga by—Flashing Light, twenty-two, good-looking, 


A Rose by—Maintop Bill, twenty-five, dark brown hair, 
‘air. 
F.C. T. by—A. B., twenty-one, of a loving disposition, 
‘air. 
F. M. by—Ruby, twenty-one, dark. 
D. W. by—Pearl, nineteen, tall. 
Mitr by—W. H., twenty-five, medium height, dark, 
fond of home. 
Rost by—G. W., twenty-three, tall, fond of music, 
good-looking. 
F. W. by—Lizzie H- D., twenty, thoroughly domesti- 
cated, fond of home. 
D. M. by—Lizzie H-, nineteen, fond of home and chil- 
dren, music and cing. 
G. B. by—J. H. 
RosE by—R. D’A. 
‘ Marr by*Ralph, eighteen, dark eyes, fond of children, 
oving. : 
. Beats by—William, twenty, handsome, tall, medium 
eight. 
Potty by—Robert, eighteen, of a loving disposition, 
air, 
S. C. by—Bluebeard, twenty-three, grey eyes, loving, 
good-looking, tall. 
W.N. by—Cleopatra, eighteen, auburn hair, grey eyes, 
fond of home and children. 


Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Txuz 
Lowpon REapDER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 384, Strand; ‘or will be sent to any of the 
United Kingdom Post Free-for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lonpox RzapEr, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarteriy Oue Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirr and Fasxiox, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

EVERYBODY'S JouRNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each, 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXX. of Toe Lowpon REapzE, 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Also the Tirtz and Inpex to Vol. XXX., Price One 
Penny. ‘ 


NOTICE.—Part 187 (Aug.) Now Ready, Price Sixpence, 
Post Free Eightpence. 


N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Tuz Lonpow Reapkkr, 334, Strand, W.C. 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors should 
retain copies. 





would like to correspond witha young man about one- 
and-twenty. 
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